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To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that I have been associated with 
the Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., in the capa- 
city of a practicing physician in this city for over 
20 years. I have always known them to be fair 
and liberal in their dealings, prompt and on time 
in the payment of sick, accident and be ith claims, 
and anxious to render every service to their policy- 
holders. 

The company also owns a modern steamheated 
office building in our city, thus demonstrating an 
interest in our community's growth and welfare, as 
well as their own particular business. I heartily give 
them my indorsement and support 

Respectfully yours, 
A. L. WINSLOW, M. D, Danville, 


Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia, Inc. 

Home Office: 525.7-9 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for it 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—th, 
only institution in the far South devoted solely t 
the education of Negro young men 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M C. A, at! 
letics, all live features 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Is rated as a class A college by the State Boards ot 


Education in Virginia and North Carolina 


In addition to the general college curriculum, work 
is offered in the following departments 


Theological Law 
Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-medical 


For additional information address the President 


Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta. Geor- 
gia. The courses of study include High School, 
Normal School and College. 


Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teach- 
ers. Students come from all parts of the South 
Graduates have a fine record of successful work 


For further information, address 


The President, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 
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President 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., L.L.D 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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To provide the Twelve Million Colored peo- 
ple of the United States with College-trained 
and Professional leaders through its courses 
in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, Pub 
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Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion and 
Law 
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HE art of the African like the African himself 
has needed interpreters. Not that it lacks the 
power to make itself felt; the penetration of its stark 
force has been inescapable. It has 
More About __ required a sort of rationalization 
African for minds set to the familiar pat- 
Art terns of art. This has required, es- 
pecially in this country, a daring 
aesthetic faith. The interest created recently by 
the Blondiau-Theatre Arts Exhibit and the prompt 
success of the plan, sponsored by Alain Locke, to 
place the nucleus of a permanent African art col- 
lection in Harlem, are evidences of an overcoming 
of the first shock of unfamiliarity, in those circles 
a few paces removed from the artists and connois- 
seurs. It is appropriate that this issue which again 
devotes many of its pages to Negro art, should be 
dedicated in a spirit of appreciation, to the Barnes 
Foundation, the institution which has, almost from 
the first discovery of this new art vein, and against 
a vast and stubborn scepticism in America, sensed 
its vital force, collected it, and made it intelligible to 
lovers of art. 

The recent volume Primitive Negro Sculpture by 
Thomas Munro and Paul Guillaume, bases its inter- 
pretations upon the Foundation’s collection, and, 
perhaps in greater degree than is evident, is guided 
by the clarifying objectivity of Dr. Barnes himself. 

II 


The cultural values of this art have been immense. 
Interest in it, for example has brought interest in the 
subjects, the Negroes themselves; the cultures and 
intelligences out of which they came. A revision of 
concepts about the African has been forced; their 
unintelligible rites assume the dignity of a meaning- 
ful even if strange culture. To any one familiar 
with the depressing arguments which have had their 
way with contemporary Negroes because of an as- 
sumed recordless past, the value of such an influence 
is apparent. 

On the other hand, there is no more convincing 
evidence of the cultural assimilation of American 
Negroes than in their own response to this art in sec- 
tions remote from authentic enthusiasms. The shock 
of its bold self-assertion, if anything, is even greater 
with them. Nor is this utterly surprising. The Ne- 
gro art belongs to its own setting, historical and en- 
vironmental. The racial link of temperament with 
the past and with Africa is yet debatable even 
among the most zealous students. 


III. 

In the approach to Negro plastics, as has been 
pointed out in the volume referred to, totally differ- 
ent aesthetic qualities are sought for enjoyment. 
Where Greek statues seek “an ideal of perfect hu- 
man form,” the Negro plastics seek effects “in shapes 
and designs of line, plane and mass.” The human 
body, dissociated into its parts is given new creation, 


new and pleasing rhythms and harmony of purts. 
There is, thus, an infinity of forms possible,—a chal- 
lenge to creativeness. The three dementionality of 
the sculpture, the startling newness and exhaustless- 
ness of the geometric designs, the emotional force and 
steady light of intelligence here displayed explain the 
power of these creations over an important sector of 
the art life of Europe, and a growing sector in Am- 
erica. The work of the inimitable Winold Reiss 
and his brilliant Negro pupil Aaron Douglas has 
done much to suggest the wealth of this source. 

For a great part of the new material of this issue 
on the subject we acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Mr. Harry Alan Potamkin of Philadelphia, editor of 
the Guardian, of Philadelphia, a student of this art 
and of its influence; to Mr. Lawrence Potamkin we 
are likewise indebted for the translations which ap- 
pear. 

HE life of C. M. Battey of Tuskegee was one 

increasing struggle to liberate, through a rigid 
medium, the fluid graces of an artist’s soul. For 
paintbrush and palette he used a 
lens and shutters. His achieve- 
ment here placed him easily in the 
first magnitude of photographic 
artists, with ribbons and awards 
from American and European salons. 

The distinction of his work lay in the strange 
union of the camera with his own creative resource: 
fulness; the charm of it in the uncertainty where 
photographer left off and artist began. He was a 
dreamer and a poet. At his death a few weeks ago, 
he had never quite succeeded in releasing the dreams 
that had grown within him, and that had tugged 
sharply and disconcertingly against his failing health. 
It found him narrowing more and more the margin 
of the camera's work, brushing aside the triumphs 
in his first field, and turning to his pen and brush. 
He wanted to capture enough of the warm glow 
of beauty within his race to give it gack again, to its 
own enrichment. Those who saw his work thought 
he had; but those who had also caught glimpses of 
his dream knew that he was not satisfied. 


Battey 


TUDENTS of Negro labor will find in the extra- 
ordinary parallel between the outlines of the 
present economic situation of Negro workers and 
that of seventy years ago, significant 
Negro Laborrelationships. For the careful reflec’ 
Past and __ tion of the past in a first extensive eco 
Present nomic study of Negroes, we are in 
debted to the researches of Dr. Charles 
H. Wesley of Howard University, whose volume 
Negro Labor in the United States has just been pub- 
lished by the Vanguard Press. 
Emancipation brought physical freedom; it threw 
Negro labor in the South into bitter competition with 
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“poor white” labor, and in the North with immigrant 
labor. Migration, clashes, restrictive legislation, and 
the subtle opposition of racial misrepresentation fol- 
lowed almost precisely the course it took when years 
later these Negroes achieved further emancipation 
from the soil. The petition of white workers to the 
city Council of Atlanta, Georgia, in 1858 to restrict 
Negro mechanics was in essence no different from 
the petition of white bricklayers to the city Council 
of Nashville, in 1926 to abandon the teaching of the 
trade to Negroes in the public schools. The opin- 
ions of Northern employers in 1860 with strange il- 
logic found Negroes “so degraded that they should 
not be allowed to compete with the white laborer”, 
and capable of doing “twice as much work as Irish- 
men, then regarded as “the stupidest of domestic 
drudges,” just as today these employers’ opinions, de- 
termined by the demands of industry, find them as a 
race of workers both better and worse than Italians 
and Slavs. Industrial schools were begun in 1868 
because nO opportunity was offered for apprentice- 
ship for Negroes in trades. No adequate substitute 
for the same lack of apprenticeship opportunity ex- 
ists today despite the continuance of the industrial 
schools. 

The argument presented by Richard T. Greener 
for the migration of Negroes to Kansas in 1879 could 
have been written in 1918 without the change of a 
word. They were: (1) That migration was caused 
by bad treatment and that in the new destination this 
treatment would cease; (2) that the departure would 
benefit those who remained, for there was too much 
cheap Negro labor in the South; (3) that better 
wages and living conditions could be secured, and 
(4) that political opportunities were in the new 
field. 

Both whites and Negroes were migrating under the 
first stirrings of change from an agricultural to man- 
ufacturing communities in the South just as this 
joint movement is complicating the racial situation in 
the North and West today. 

In the debate on the admission of Negroes to 
unions before the historic Baltimore Convention, just 
after Emancipation, and before the birth of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor, this timeless remark was 
made: “Negroes will have possession of the shops if 
we have not taken possession of the Negroes.” It 
is a recurring conviction. Sella Martin, dead fifty 
years, could have been the now campaigning Phillip 
Randolph when he urged that “the interests of black 
and white labor are identical.” 


A correspondent to The National Era in 1871 in- 
quired if the National Labor Union, a Negro organ- 
ization of which Frederick Douglass was pres- 
ident, was “another name for Communism, or if it 
was a colored offshoot of the International. which 
would eventually bring about the rule of mobocracy 
in America.” The Pullman Porters organization of 
1927 finds it necessary to resist the same irrelevan- 
cies. 

In 1862 the argument to white workers for the 
Emancipation of Negroes was that Negroes “would 
have the lowest social plane and would thereby re- 
lieve the whites from the drudgery of menial labor 
and open to them the highest rewards of industry.” 


The same palliative was used in 1916 and 1917 when 
it was necessary to import Negroes from the South 
to take the places of the diminishing numbers of 
foreigners. 

These parallels in past and present reveal thru 
their symptoms, an inseparable relationship of white 
and Negro labor with the changing industrial for- 
tunes of America. The competitive phases of white 
and Negro labor in contact are the same despite the 
gap of two generations, and the results follow with 
scarcely a shade of change. There are the same de- 
nials of Negro capacity for skill, despite their wide- 
spread performance of skilled work; the assertions 
that white and black cannot work together until a 
contingency in industry disproves it; the arrogance 
of labor organizations when they feel that they con- 
trol a field against employers, and their discovery 
of the brotherhood of man, involving a complete re- 
organization of “instincts” when Negroes become a 
serious menace to their security; the fears that Ne- 
groes will work for lower wages; the appeals to ra- 
cial prejudices against the current of economic laws. 

One fact stands out clearly; Negro labor, used as 
instruments of a system, unquestionably has the 
power to degrade white labor. The institution of 
slavery was, after all, a form of organization of black 
labor which succeeded in grinding white labor into 
the earth. In freedom this labor has kept white 
workers restless and uncomfortable. The now des- 
perate effort in some quarters to bar Negroes from 
work and trades will either force them into a resent- 
ful solidarity, or to an economic depravity which 
can have no other result than the undercutting and 
destruction of the very standards white workers seek 
to preserve. There has never been a time when 
some employers would not yield to the advantage of 
more work for less wages against the arguments of 
race. If it is to racial instincts that appeals are 
made, it should be remembered that the enslavement 
of Negroes was scarcely more coldly cruel than the 
use of these slaves by one class to crush out the life 
of another class of the same race. The reorganiza- 
tion of workers, south as well as north, has its best 
chances of security, not in widening the gap be- 
tween black and white workers, but in the cultiva- 
tion of new friendships. and in recognition of the 
sound principle of the identity of their interests. 


HE election of Mayor William Hale Thomp- 

son of Chicago has brought considerable censure 

for Negro voters in that city. The view of those 

whose political opinoins are most 

The successful in finding their way in- 

Chicago to the press, is that the defeat of 

Election Mayor Dever was a defeat of re- 

spectability and of the nearest ap- 

roach to orderly government which Chicago has had 

in recent years; that, as opposed to the swashbuckling 

maladministration of Thompson, the retiring mayor 

has actually made an effort to stamp out lawlessness, 

enforce prohibition and introduce constructive civic 

ms. This zeal for good government has been 

indeed admirable, but not admirable enough to ex- 

cuse entirely the wholesale condemnations of the 
Negro vote committed in its name. 
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If the items of disapproval are detached from the 
background of disapproval of Negro suffrage itself, 
they lose many of their features of horror. With 
few exceptions the indignant accounts. of this elec- 
tion have pointed out that Negroes and the vice 
rings elected Thompson, as if the association were 
an expected one, and, indeed, as if, Negroes actually 
could have done the things they say. The Chicago 
Negro vote does not exceed 55,000, and in the elec- 
tion about 800,000 votes were cast. Even if the en- 
tire 55,000 were cast for Thompson there were, ac- 
cording to the returns, about 450,000 whites who for 
reasons of their own also wanted him. 

If there were white voters who did not vote, and 
would have favored Dever, theirs should have been 
the censure; not the Negroes exclusively, who, in 
Chicago have supported Republican candidates con- 
sistently as in New York they have, with equal posi- 
tiveness, supported Democratic candidates. Nor is 
it true that all the Negroes supported Thompson. 
Both Dever and John Dill Robertson received a quo- 
ta, albeit small. 


II. 


Ridiculous misconceptions and deliberate plays to 
race passions found their way into the arguments of 
the campaign. The repeated assertion in and out of 
Chicago, that, “Negroes flocked to the city during 
Thompson’s earlier reign” exploits the quite irrele- 
vant fact of a general migration of Southern Negroes 
to every city of the North. Urging that the Chica- 
go riot occurred while he was Mayor, is, for anyone 
who knows the nationwide unrest of that period, 
no more than saying that a war occurred during the 
incumbency of Woodrow Wilson. More serious is 
the gossip entertained by persons of the city, other- 
wise seemingly intelligent, that he promised to invite 
thousands of Southern Negroes to the city, “to take 
white men’s jobs and crowd them out of their 
homes.” Altho there is probably no more evidence 
that this was ever said by him than the other ab- 
surdity, that he promised to make the City Hall a 
new “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” even if he has said it, 
and believed it himself, it could never happen. 

The movement of Negroes on a large scale, has 
never as yet occurred by fiat. It has responded to 
economic laws; nothing more. Where there has 
been industrial demand they have gone, sometimes 
in excess of requirement but the supply has adjusted 
itself roughly to the demand. Sixty years after 
emancipation nine tenths of their numbers still lived 
in the South, despite the greater political and social 
privileges in the North. They, on the contrary, were 
moving steadily southward and westward in the di- 
rection of new and unexploited lands. 

In the characteristic wholesale censure, the press 
and the outraged citizenry overlook the possibility 
that those of the Negroes who may have wanted 
what the Dever regime represented, were as impo- 
tent to control the masses of their voters as were 
those who now complain. Whatever the relevancy, 
certain of the social work organizations of the city 
for Negroes were threatened with loss of contribu- 
tions, as a result of the election. 


Ill. 


One factor which probably has a place in the re- 
sults might be mentioned; the Chicago Tribune states 
it well enough in a pre-election editorial: 

“It has been generally feared that a high 

cultivation of the disorderly professions and 

sex depravity in the Negro wards would 

make trouble for the whole city.” 
There was much resentful discussion among the Ne- 
groes of the wholesale raids by the police upon the 
Second, Third and Fourth wards, where they live. 
Strange as it may seem, this is not necessarily a re- 
sistance to clean government or clean neighborhoods, 
Quoting again from the Tribune: 

Mayor Dever explains that since the prima- 

ries in which Thompson ran all over Lit- 

singer there has been a flareup of the most 

unpleasant activities in the Negro wards 

and that orderly colored citizens and whites 

have told him they were afraid of the prob- 

able consequences. He instructed the po- 

lice to get control of the situation and keep 

it. The Thompson Negroes say that he 

turned the Cossacks loose on them. 

The Negroes may have been over-sensitive on the 
point, but it is not difficult to understand how any 
group might feel less kindly toward one who per- 
mitted his policemen to act upon the familiarly re- 
pulsive notion that their wards alone were the ma- 
trix of the city’s depravity. 

Robert Morss Lovett in an extraordinarily illum- 
inating and mature article on Chicago in The New 
Republic, in which he, almost alone of the writers, 
seeks the sources of the grotesque results in that class- 
conscious sub-community composed chiefly of people 
of foreign parentage, “who have found in the new 
world certain common ways of self assertion,” makes 
an observation regarding them which serves as well 
to explain the reasonable sentiments of the Negroes 
of the city: 

a “they require, more than any- 
thing else in their political favorites, a sym- 
pathetic personality and the sense that he 
is playing the game with them.” 


HE Young Men's Christian Association of 
New York City is beginning a campaign for 

six million five hundred thousand dollars of which 
the 135th Street Branch in Har- 


Small lem now which is administering to 
Town a vast and growing city of nearly 
Y.M.C. A.’s_ two hundred thousand Negroes, 


will get $750,000. It is a move- 

ment which recommends itself worthily for support. 
In the shadow of their plans there has been pre- 
cipitated in Flushing a residential suburban sub- 
division of New York City, with a population of a 
hundred thousand and less than a thousand Negroes, 
a question of policy which affects all cities with a 
Negro population insufficient in size to support or 
warrant a separate institution. Here, a new build- 


ing, handsome and commodious, has been erected, 
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and the Negro boys, on the sober decision of the 
management, bluntly excluded. 

It happens that the excluded boys belonged, with- 
out question or challenge, to the high school orches- 
tras, athletic teams, and even to the Boy Scout or- 
ganizations along with the fortunate white boys who 
were admitted to the moral and physical training of 
the Association. 

There was a passage of letters in the local press 
between Eugene Kinckle Jones and a member of the 
Board of Directors in which the latter tripped un- 
comfortably over the only debatable question he saw 
fit to answer, that is, whether it was justifyable to 
use the money of Negroes for an institution from 
which they were excluded. But this merely skirted 
the question. There is the very real possibility that 
practices of this sort will destroy the friendly rela- 
tions of white and Negro boys which are the most 
hopeful signs of racial peace these years afford. For 
is it not destructive of those relations to separate 
youth who in public relations have found a basis of 
living relations, by stamping the Negro boys as pa- 
riahs? It is scarcely fair for age to impose such prej- 
udices upon youth. Associations in the country 
without benefit of clergy are manifesting a spirit of 
tolerance more admirable, and, so far as it appears, 
much less dangerous. When New Orleans refused 
to permit Negro athletes to compete in the champion- 
ship game of the Amateur Athletic Union, where 
thousands competed for the Olympic Games, the 
tournament was withdrawn. Said the Secretary, “I 
had hoped that such a stand will never be taken in 
America,” and said the sport editor of the New 
York Daily News, which is neither Christian nor 
Negro: 


“Fear of race trouble is the reason given for 
the withdrawal of New Orleans, but that, my 
children, is just what is known as the stuff. It 
is the holler that the superior white gentleman 
can be counted on to raise whenever he is on 
the point of not giving his colored brother a 
square deal. He stands up and shrieks “race 
riots” much in the manner of the state depart- 
ment hollering “Red!” and everybody reaches 
up over the fireplace for the trusty blunderbuss 
and prepares to save the Nordics. The city of 
New Orleans would have the world believe that 
the colored man of New Orleans is only waiting 
for De Hart Hubbard to make a winning jump 
in the Gulf City, to pick up his machete and 
automatic and go fantee. It is because of this 
that T am led to suspect that possibly the com- 
munity has not yet attained its mental major- 
ity.” 

If there is one valid argument against the mem- 
bership of Negro boys in an association of this kind, 
it has not as vet been advanced. The situation rules 
out the usually potent fear of* inter-marriage, for 


boys marry girls. If it is intended that this should 
be a social club, why call it Christian? If it is for 
the moral training of youth, the argument has been 
rather that they, the Negro boys, need it quite as 
much as the others. If it is hoped to bring peace on 
earth it is certainly not accomplished by teaching one 
group of boys contempt for another group. Dr. W. 
I. King, who lives in Flushing, and is Economist for 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, in a let- 
ter to the local press, states the case sanely and with- 
out the mocking appeal to the ethics of Jesus: 

“I have a young son for whom I am, of 
course ambitious. I hope that, in the Flushing 
schools and in the Flushing Y.M.C.A. he may 
have the privilege of becoming well acquainted 
with boys of other types and races—with Jews, 
Hindoos, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Ne- 
groes. I hope that he will come to realize that 
each race has fine qualities—is strong in certain 
respects. 

I trust that he will strive to demonstrate his 

own superiority in various lines. The schools 
and the Y.M.C.A. ought to furnish ideal arenas. 
If he believes himself superior to the colored 
boys in his class, let him show that he can run 
faster, jump further, throw sraighter, debate 
more effectively, attain more scholastic honors, 
be more courteous and considerate of others, 
establish higher ethical standards for his own 
conduct than they do. If he can excel in these 
things, it will be wholly unnecessary for him to 
prate of his superiority—-his comrades will ad- 
vertise the fact. If, perchance, the victory goes 
to the boys of other races, the facts will like- 
wise speak for themselves.” 


OUTH has fewer traditional handicaps to over- 
come than has Age: it is bound with fewest 
cords to the hobgoblins of expediency; it has, all 
things being equal, a fairer chance 


Negro to make new friends. The Na- 
Youth and tional Student Conferences held 
=. annually offer for Negro and 


white youth an extraordinarily 
favorable opportunity for contact across the gloomy 
barriers erected by their fathers. At the last of these 
conferences held in December at the University of 
Michigan, only two Negro colleges were repre- 
sented. 

The welcome has been genuine, and no session 
has failed to yield some new and stimulating mutual- 
ities. These youths have demonstrated that their in- 
tolerance can be propelled by loftier sentiments than 
those of bigotry and snobbishness. They have learned 
to direct their intolerances against some of the 
mouldy institutions of the mind. It is an experi- 
ence which too few Negro colleges have permitted 
themselves to share. 


REMOVAL NOTICE: THE OFFICES OF THE NATIONAL URBAN 
LEAGUE AND OPPORTUNITY ARE NOW LOCATED AT 
17 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Bas-Reliefs of Dahomey 


By Danie REAL 


OR a long time the ancient kingdom of Daho- 
mey was known only by its human sacrifices, its 
battalions of Amazons and its picturesque fetichists. 
Nothing was known of its customs, its history or its 


Daghison 
A 
Mythical 


Warrior 


art. After the conquest, it was observed that in this 
country there existed an art which, while having 
many points in common with artistic works peculiar 
to the Negro race, presented certain clearly indi- 
genous characteristics. It was, as almost everywhere 
in Africa, on objects of daily use that their art mani- 
fested itself. Museums and private collections have 
vulgarized the statuettes, the staffs, the masks, and 
the sculptured ivories; and one is also familiar with 
the copper-colored statuettes done in soft wax, used 
in the Ivory Coast. 

But the modeled works were much less numerous. 
The pottery, highly developed throughout the king- 
dom, offers very little ornamentation, except a few 
lines generally hollowed out, or sometimes some or- 
naments in haut-relief, representing almost always 
animals placed there without any concern for the 
decorative. Modeled statuettes are very rare, al- 


Dahomeyan 
Killing 
A 
Warrior 


of Ishaga 


though animals have been modeled with skill, usually 
in a somewhat caricaturish manner. One type of 


work entirely unique in the artistic production of 


Dahomey and black Africa is the series of bas-reliefs, 
some of which still exists in Abomey. 


When the Fon people had conquered successively 
the various Ewe and Nago tribes, when they had 
destroyed the ancient kingdom of which Cana was 
the patron saint, Abomey became the political capital 
of the kingdom and at the same time the artistic 
center of the country. The different kings that suc- 
ceeded one another built palaces which were, in real- 
ity, only huts like the others, but much larger and 
built upon a more complicated plan. However, these 
palaces, made of earth and covered with straw in 
accordance with the exigences of the climate and in 
a land where hard stone does not exist, are the larg: 
est architectural works undertaken by the Dahomey- 
ans, and for their decoration they employed all the 
artistic resources that they possessed. Then, as they 
has used wood to sculpture the effigies of their kings 
—wood is the favorite material of the Negro—for 
the decoration of the walls they made use of the 
same earth of which the walls were made. The ex- 
terior walls were thus decorated by a succession of 
bas-reliefs arranged almost haphazardly. 

These sculptures were not intended to merely em- 


The War 
Against 
The 
Nagos 


bellish the palaces, but recorded scenes from the his- 
tory of Dahomey and recalled the outstanding deeds 
of the kings or famous words that they had uttered. 
Very rarely in their works of art do the Negroes 
sculpture other than isolated figures; here, on the 
contrary, the artist tries to compose scenes: in a very 
rudimentary way of course, and one should not ex- 
pect compositions in the usual sense of the word. 
Most of the time the Dahomeyan artist tries to por- 
tray the scenes that he wishes to represent in as close 
a copy of the natural as is possible, without any 
definite method, without stylization, which disting- 
uishes him from the other blacks; without any exam- 
ination of the separate worth ot sucn or such a part 
of the composition. He is not always as sure of his 
problem in fingering clay as in attacking wood with 
his knife. There is close similarity in composition 
and inspiration among the bas-reliefs in the different 
palaces: the palace of Agadja, the oldest, the palace 
of Gheso (1818-1858) and the palace of Glegle. 
These palaces were built rather recently; besides, in 
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the black continent, there exist no really ancient 
works, but rather copies of copies which hand down 
the art works whose material cannot be conserved in 
that climate. 

Among the subjects treated, the scenes of combat 
come first in number, a natural occurrence among 
so war-like a people; then come the representations 
of animals, of allegorical scenes and of fantasies cre- 
ated only for ornamentation. The animals are, in 
general, well-studied: the movements are correct and 
the proportions exact; the observative faculty of the 
artist has been extended. Horses are often repro- 
duced, and ordinarily with sufficient good fortune; 
they are always represented in profile, because the 
blacks are ignorant of perspective and are incapable 
of drawing their figures with full or near full face. 
One large bas-relief is adorned with an elephant that 
is very well observed as regards anatomic appearance 
and is modeled with suppleness. Fish often figure 
on the royal dwellings and are almost always well 


An 
Allusion 
To The 
Capture 

Of 

Ishaga 


drawn. One of them has swallowed the hook, which 
is a symbolic design having allusion to something 
said by King Gheso during a war with the Nago. 
Allegory plays a large part in these sculptures. The 
kings are represented there symbolically in the form 
of a cock or lion. One of the most interesting, and 
very attractive, is the lion personifying Gheso, which 
one can reproach only for lack of stress in the mod- 
eling. Among the different types of animals sculp- 
tured we find hyenas, oxen, monkeys, etc. 

The human figure, which everywhere in Africa 
holds the first place in art, is not excepted in that 
respect in the decorative ensemble, but it is often 
inferior in execution to the statuettes in wood. The 
scenes portrayed on these bas-reliefs are of very sim- 
ple composition: there are, rarely, several people, 
placed side by side, most often to illustrate war epi- 
sodes. Two of them are very interesting because of 
the qualities of movement that they manifest. In 
one, a Dahomeyan, his body slightly inclined for- 
ward, is about to strike a Nago who, in the attitude 
of running and one hand holding a bow, is trying 
to flee. In the other, the warrior has put the body 
of his enemy on his shoulder so as to carry him to 
his king. Another combat is very well rendered; 


the man who holds the gun has been well-studied and 
his arm, in a correct design, shows at the same time 
a pronounced truth in form and skill in execution 
that one rarely encounters among these artists. In 
the ensemble, in fact, people are treated summarily 


The 
Arrival 
The First 
European 


Ship 


and with g-eat naivete, which, however, does not 
prevent the artists from sometimes afhrming essential 
characteristics. The arrival of the first Europeans 
in the Coast inspired a very curious scene in the 
Dahomeyan sculptor. Neglecting the complexity of 
the subject to be represented, perhaps because he 
would have been incapable of translating it, he has 
sculptured the things which first struck him and 
which, to his point of view, are characteristic. It is 
first of all a ship with its ropes, its ladders, its an- 
chors and its standard; then, on the quarter-deck, a 
European seated on a chair and a cross in his hand. 
It is evidently the memory of the arrival of the first 
Portuguese that furnished the material of this epi- 
sode. Another time, wishing to recall the success of 
the Dahomeyans before Ishaga, a city that was anni- 
hilated, the artist portrays the thing that to him 
seems most salient: the conquerors having cut off 
the heads of the enemy and having tied them to the 
necks of the horses in order to bring them back to 
Abomey, the sculptor shows us a horse having on its 


Hebyoso 
Fetich 
Of 
Thunder 


neck a human head and behind him a Dahomeyan in- 
citing him to move onward. Elsewhere, simplifying 
his composition to the extreme, he has left only the 


horse decorated with its funeral trophy. 
(Continued on page 139) 
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“he African Work of Alexander Jacovleff 


By PIERRE MILLE 


HE slender, supple body of a young athlete— 

a woman once humorously remarked, speaking 
of someone who resembles him, “I don’t know how 
old he is, but he doesn’t look his age!"—; so spright 
and rhythmic a gait that he seems to have been born 
with shoes on his feet; a body whose muscles seem 
made for running and throwing the discus and 
javelin; features proud and intelligent, and so curi- 
ously and clearly formed that they seem to have 
come out of a Persian engraving—even the hairs are 
engraved on the narrow head, cut with the precision 
of a Byzantine contour. A rich voice that says 
precise things in terse sentences. 

This person of contrasts is Jacovleff—and I have 
described his personage to show him capable of aes- 
thetic curiosity, courage and adventure, and, at the 
same time, of aesthetic reflection, concentration and 
discipline. These qualities define his talent. 

To begin with, he is instinctively curious of peo- 
ples; he grasps their characteristics, even their tra- 
ditions, from their bodily appearance and their ges- 
tures. Every particularity, seen through his eyes, 
becomes a generality; each singularity, each feature, 
exceptive for us, takes an extended and enlarged 
meaning for him. And so it is that all those whom 
Jacovieff has drawn have a style that is their own, 
and yet the artist expresses his style at the same time 
without having recourse to what we nowadays call 
“stylization,” a name that implies a contradictory 
poverty—even what one pretends to praise as “sim- 
plification” is most often only the opposite of “sim- 
plicity.” 


G TYLE is the essence of the taste of a people, a 
race or a school in a certain period. It is the 
outcome of social conditions, events and habits as 
well as of culture. It is the resultant of the entire 
environment. Stylization comes from without: it 
places itself exteriorly on the observation, and dom- 
ineers over it, distorts it. It rides astride the taste 
of the time—until a kick from the taste of the time 
dismounts the rider. 

Jacovleff gives us—that rarity!—genuine docu- 
ments that are likewise vital and personal impres- 
sions of an artist. 

This is of especial importance. Notice what he 
has to show you—things that you have never seen, 
that you probably never will see. It is necessary, 
then, that when he shows you them you can be cer- 
tain that they are “like that.” Otherwise you would 
say: “It is undoubtedly the work of Jacovleff. It 
may even be his finest work. But is it authentic? 
I certainly want to see the work of Jacovleff, but I 
also want to see Africa, Africa as it is.” The 
painter was thus placed in a very much different 
position from him who portrays on his canvas a scene 
that is familiar to us, as some old ruins in Mont- 
martre or a grove in Normandie. We think that we 

these places. He must prove to us that we 
do not know them entirely. 


But when it is a matter of things unknown to us, 
something else, other abilities, are needed. Jacovleff 
has these abilities. I have spoken only of his physical 
appearance and his fine intellect. But there is also 
piety, and tenderness, in the clear, sparkling eyes of 
that tall boy, who is so slender and reserved. He 
observes his own person frankly, almost unconcerned- 
ly, and—contrary to most others of our time—he 
sees beauty and health, and sees rightly. He is a 
healthy man and healthy artist. And then we wit- 
ness this unusual occurrence, that any European who 
has been “down there” and who remembers what he 
has seen, even if he is one of “the people,” an or- 
dinary telegraphist, mechanic or factory worker, in- 
evitably says, “That's just how it is!"; while the col- 
league, the imitator and the amateur who likes the 
painting for the painting say: “He has portrayed 
what he has seen with the eye of a painter and the 
hand of a painter.” If you will only reflect upon it 
for a moment and look about you at what is being 
done in painting, you will see that this two-fold 
success is no daily occurrence. 


ITH this instinctive sense of balance and size 
that he possessed, Jacovleff set himself a se- 
rious task. Most often his paintings, his studies, are 
a tempera—without the easy pliances and effects of 
oil painting. The drawings are vigorous, modeled 
and animated. 


Uru, a Mangbetou Woman 
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Audouin-Dubreuil, went through entire Africa this 
time, from the north to the extreme south, and then 
through all Madagascar. The film, which we have 
admired at the Opera and which is now meeting 
with an enthusiastic reception everywhere, worthily 
so, has brought back the events in direct and ani- 
mated images. For a certain public the definitive 
document, the adequate, even absolute, truth is pres- 
ent in those animated images. However, it also il- 
lustrates what the observing eye of the talented per- 
son, even if inexperienced, can add to these objective 
statements. What I have just said—very poorly and 
feebly, I fear—will help to point that out. 

To further aid that comprehension, allow me to 
add some rudimentary geographic explanations to the 
images Jacovleff offers us. Going from the north to 
the south of the African continent. always sketch- 
ing, and traveling in stages so that his companions 
might have some rest, he passed through regions that 
differed greatly; and he has brought back the traits 
of the peoples, whether ethnically different, or deep- 
ly transformed py religious influences. 


The Commander of the Horsemen of Sultan Serki Mussa 


Also, his technique reveals his temperament as 
much as serves it. After the direct drawing, frank 
and powerful, full of emotion, come the studies. 
Between the drawing and the latter is naturally im- 
planted, without effort, his style, his individual and 
atavistic taste. The landscapes are vast: they dis- 
close a sun, a vegetation and luminosity that we do 
not see—without system: it is not “interpreted,” it 
is “said.” A place is chosen to give an impression 
in its fullness: an impression that is not limited by 
the dimensions of the canvas or of the frame; while 
in the method one feels the discipline of the Byzan- 
tine who has passed through Asia. Consider, for 
example, those silhouettes, so inclusive, so subtle, so 
significant, of the riders, the primitive mariners or 
the animals. 

In the large paintings, the composition, where each 
part is attended to, bearing and elegance are still 
more evident. For each of them a scale, 2 harmony, 
a rhythm has been chosen. Whether it is the shadow 
of the hut, in which the bodies seem bronze and gold 
beneath the light shining above the ebony skin; or 
the green shade, the surrounding aquarium of the 
marveolus and fulsome virgin forest—or the glade, 
reddened by the sun, the burnt soil, the aridness of 
the desert : each canvas is done with a proper tonality 
and sonorousness, as a musician would do it. 


UCH is the worth of the work, such are its chief 
characteristics. It ranks very high. This second 


expedition was a brilliant success; the Citroén auto- 
mobiles, under the leadevshin of Mesars. Haardt and 


A Bornou Maiden 


He saw the desert. He rendered not only the 
color of it, but, if I may say so, the geology of it. 
I will not insist on that point. But even the center 
of Africa, equatorial and tropical Africa, and that 
which we so vaguely call “the Congo,” whether Bel- 
gian or French, are far from being uniform in their 
aspects. There are several aspects, which one ap- 
proaches successively if one proceeds, as the expedi- 
tion did at one time, from the Northwest to the 
Southeast, from the Tchad to the great lakes where 
the Nile has its source. There is first the grassy 
steppe, populated with herds, sometimes studded 
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with clusters of trees; then there is what is common: 
ly called “brush”: a vegetation that is naturally mea- 
gre and poor, made still poorer by the fires that the 
natives make annually, that they may plant in the 
ashes, and also—western science is beginning to ad- 
mit that they are right—in order to destroy the in- 
sects, particularly the tsétsé fly which is the vehicle 
of sleeping sickness. The forest appears next, in the 
form of wooded lines following the river’s course, 


Baba, a boy from the Haardt and Audouin-Dubreuil 


Mission. 


which thus passes under a sort of verdant tunnel. 
And, finally, in the equatorial region, there is the 
virgin forcst, gigantic, ‘silent, damp and overwhelm- 
ingly ..¢. 

The steppe, the brush and the region of the rivers 
passing throuzh wooded tunnels, is the domain of 
the large deer, the elephant, the buffalo and the 
antelope—and of cattle also, which the pastoral pop- 
ulations breed. In the virgin forest there is almost 
no life whatever: a few animals, some monkeys. In 
the rivers, in the great streams that are so large that 
from one bank the other is invisible, or spotted with 
so many islands that they form mazes in which one 
can lose oneself, are still some hippoptami and in the 
bordering forest some elephants. 

The forest and the steppe are inhabited by very 
much different peoples. Do not misunderstand me, 
however. Ethnically, they are quite kindred; almost 
all of them—except the pygmies, those unsociable 
dwarfs with the yellow skin and angular face, of 
‘whom Jacovleff has given us such interesting por- 
‘traits—belong to the black Bantu race. But you do 
‘not suspect that consanguinity. Notice that black 
iin the turban, see that black young Barku girl, both 
covered down to their feet with clothes. Now look 
at those sorry and ugly Bandos, and then at the 
Mangbettu, elegant, erect and beautiful, really beau- 
tiful in their manner: one need examine only the 
head-dress and in the case of the Mangbettu in an 
artificial deformation of the skull, caused in infancy 


by narrow bands tightened about the head. This 
variance is mainly due to the conquering Mohamme- 
dan—and the dealers in slaves also—who passed 
through there. He has imposed upon the blacks, 
together with his religion, the necessity of clothing 
themselves; he has inculcated in them a species of 
shame, a certain kind of rudimentary civilization, and 
he has even mixed his blood with theirs. 


“T° HE others, those nude men and women, have 
remained fetichists. They believe in spirits, in 
magic or continue to obey their sorcerers. It is tor 
the most part the shelter of the forest that has al- 
lowed them to continue in that primitive culture 

Still another thing: does not that Mangbettu wo- 
man who appears before so curious a decoration call 
forth—as the decoration does—-Egyptian memories? 
Do not let this surprise unduly. The influence of 
Egypt made itself felt in the very heart of black 
Africa many centuries ago. The same is true of the 
Phoenician merchants who sold the products of 
Egyptian industry: till in the very ancient tombs of 
the Cote d'Ivoire you will discover glass beads adorn: 
ing fabrics of the lower Nile of the time of the 
Pharohs. 

That is what Jacovleff helps us to understand. He 
has not done this intentionally. It was neither his 
problem nor his interest to make a record of ethno- 
graphic or of the near-prehistoric. He wanted mere- 
ly to give expression to what he saw. But that is 
just why his documents are of ethnographic and near- 
prehistoric value: we are sure that he did not have 
any preconceived idea. We are equally sure of the 
exactness of his vision. 

This second trip of the Citroén automobiles across 
Africa was not altogether a pleasure trip: the fam 
proves that. I was present at the first attempts at 
utilization—some twenty years ago—of the motor: 
carriages in the Soudan and French Guinea: the au- 
tomobile in these places, however less difficult of ac- 
cess than those of the Tchad, the Oubangui and the 
Congo, often had to be changed into the “Negromo- 
bile.” I mean that there was only one way in which 
to move it: to hitch fifty blacks in front and to have 
other blacks in the rear to push it. Our industry has 
effected some progress since then. And yet, and 
yet .... in the crossing of certain rivers and some- 
times in the forest, when the bridges were broken 
and when the wheels sank into the spongy ground, 
the automobiles of Haardt and Audouin-Dubreuil 
also had to become “Negromobiles.” They have how- 
ever accomplished a remarkable achievement: they 
have been able to carry through, intact, their im- 
mense project. And, more, they have led to our 
valuing at its very high worth the original talent of a 
real artist; and they have even developed and 
strengthened that talent. We must be grateful to 
them for that also. 

Translated from the French 


by Lawrence Potamkin. 
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“Che Art of the Gongo 


By MELVILLE J. HERSKovITS. 


HE restriction of the word 
“art” to the meaning of 
something which is hung on a 
wall, or put on a pedestal, is al- 
most unique to our civilization. 
The non-utilitarian character of 
our art is perhaps the result of 
the complexity of our civiliza- 
tion, for among peoples with 
simple cultures the play of the 
esthetic urge is associated with 
objects which have an active 
part in the daily life. It is per- 
haps for this reason that the 
students of our day go wrong 
so easily when they consider the 
art of primitive folk. For there 
is no reason at all why a beauti- 
ful geometric design on a Bush- 
negro cup or a Zuni pot should 
not as much come into the realm 
of art as a conventionalized rep- 
resentation of the human face 
and form on an Ibo fetish or an 
even more distorted convention- 
alization of an animal figure on 
a Kwakiutl totem pole. We do, 
of course, allow for the decora- 
tion of useful objects in our 
thinking about art; we call such 
art applied, as opposed to pure, 
art. But primitive man knows 
of no such distinction, and he 
decorates nothing which is not 
intended for a useful end. 
This point is amply illustrated 
in the Blondiau-Theatre Arts 
collection of Congo art, which 
was shown during the month of 
February at the Neumann Gal- 
leries. Here we had a large col- 
lection, brought together by a 
man who has sustained his in- 
terest in the art of the native 
Africans for over twenty-five 
years,—a collection, which, rep- 
resentative of numerous tribes 
living in the basin of the Congo river, comprised al- 
most a thousand pieces. Masks, cups, fetishes, stools, 
throwing-knives, spears, woven raphia-fibre and grass 
mats, drums, horns, canes, musical instruments,—all 
of them showing the esthetic expression operative in 
their makers; all of them forming some integral part 


of the life of the people who made them. 


Bushongo 
Chief's Sceptre 


HE media represented in the pieces displayed 
were wood, iron and ivory, besides the woven 
objects mentioned. And one must emphasize this 
weaving because of the fact that it influences the 
art of the region so profoundly. It is a well-known 
fact that very often the patterns which result from 


restrictions imposed by a given medium whch is 
worked will influence an entire art of a people. This 
is particularly true among one tribe of the Congo 
which is perhaps best known for the consummate 
artistry of its products. This tribe is the Bushongo, 
and among them a very typical series of patterns are 
woven and embroidered in raphia fibre cioths. This 
pattern is then carried over into wood-working, into 
the decoration of iron objects, and into ivory carv- 
ings. It is purely geometrical, and is often found 
in the same piece with realistic designs. There were 
a number of lovely examples of this technique. The 
cups which are illustrated here show two of these 
adapted patterns. But the adaptations are not made 
blindly, and you will notice, if you look closely, that 
the designs, instead of being transferred simply as 
a copy, are fitted to the curve of the cups so that 
a dynamic quality is given to the result. 

It is true that the best examples of the curiously 
conventionalized heads and bodies which one too 
often thinks of as the African art is found to no 
great extent in the region which was represented by 
the Blondiau collection. And yet, when one re- 
garded the beautifully finished cups in the form of 
the human head which formed a part of the collec- 
tion, where the feel for mass was utilized so skilfully 
in the carving of the cups, or when one looked at the 
Warega miniature faces cut from ivory, the realiza- 
tion soon came that the Congo native has a feeling 
for plastic design that is not great'y inferior to-that 
of his West African brother. Such pieces were, 
naturally, the ones which caught the curopean- 
trained eye first. They are most nearly like what is 
usually thought of as “African art,” and they are 
nearest the kind of thing we label “art” and place 
on pedestals. But they had their use for the people 


Bushongo Geometric Pattern Vases 


who made them, no less than had the cloths woven 
from raphia. 

The feeling for decorative design was also shown 
in the throwing knives which were to be seen. Par- 
ticularly the ceremonial axes with handles of wood 
or bronze demonstrated this deep artistry that char- 
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acterizes everything which comes from this region. 
The placing of two or three miniature faces on the 


Bakuba Ointment Box 


sides of the flattened iron rods which hold the blade 
itself to the handle struck one as effective in the ex- 
treme. This use of such faces as a decorative de- 
sign is, of course, very common in this part of Africa. 
And they are much more perfect than the larger 
forms in which human representations are carved. 
The masks which were shown exhibited neither the 
feeling nor the technical perfection displayed by the 
best examples of West African masks. This was, 
however, partly due to the collection itself, for I 
have seen masks from the Congo which are wrought 
with superb feeling for the medium and consummate 
ability to work in it. But it was in such small deco- 
rative detail as the head carved on the tip of a man- 
dolin which was exhibited, or the one placed at the 
upper end of a chief's cane, which is illustrated here, 
that the finest examples of anthropomorphic carving 


appear. 


OT all the pieces shown, of course, were up to 
the standard of the ones I have mentioned. 
‘There was a great deal of material not as fine as 
these other pieces, and many which held interest 
more purely ethnographic than artistic. But this 


was all to the good, and the right idea for a collection 


of primitive art. It was apparent that for M. Blon- 
diau, there are no labels as to what constitutes “art.” 
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Bushongo Ceremonial Headcup 
And it is because of this that we were privileged to 
see the artistic spirit of these Congo peoples at its 
freest, expressing itself in all media and in the realm 
comprising the only realm in which primitive art 
can be understood or appreciated; that of the entire 
life of the people. 


FRONT AND REAR 
VIEW OF 
THE STATUE OF 
MIKOPE MBULA 
FROM THE 


COLLECTION OF 
TERVUEREN MUSEUM 
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cAfrican Plastic in Contemporary Art 


By Harry ALAN PoTAMKIN 


HE painters were the first of contemporary ar- 

tists to utilize the plastic of the primitive Af- 
ricans. A number of them, particularly Modigliani, 
played with its forms in their exercises in sculpture, 
but these exercises were generally not for the pur- 
poses of sculpture but as practice in forms to be car- 
ried over into painting. Modigliani was captured by 
the linear structure of the African masks and stat- 
ues. In his few sculptures he indicates the detail in 
the African technique that interested him most, 
building on the vertical. The face is modelled to the 
straight line, the nose linear to accentuate the line. 
Fundamentally, this is more picturesque than sculp- 
turesque and Modigliani carried the linear structure 
over to his painting. Frivolous observers will some- 
times belittle Modigliani for his limited scope, al- 
though he has painted on the elliptical and circular 
pattern, as well as vertical. But even in the vertical 
he was able to make variations complete in them- 
selves. This is a greater feat than working in many 
separate forms. This was Modigliani’s idiom, in 
combination with color, and he worked within the 
limitations he set himself. Philosophically he was 
nearer to the African sculptor than any other Eu- 
ropean artist. His Italian origin is evinced in the 
slight angles he gave to the heads of his subjects, an 
Italian grace that goes back to the earliest painters. 
Also in unblended color is he related to his Italian 
origins, as contrasted with the color mixtures of a 
Pascin. Modigliani’s first paintings from the Afri- 
can are caryatids patterned directly on the Congo 
stool—and basin-caryatids. He later adjusts the tech- 
nique of the drawn line or the circular pattern to 
studies of sitting, then reclining, nudes. 

The attenuated line supplied the idiom for Wil- 
helm Lehmbruck, a German sculptor, whose long 
kneeling figures are modelled on a slow-moving line. 
Other slow-moving lines play into the central struc- 
tural line, even to the lines of the fingers playing 
into the hand. The structure is something like that 
of a tree, twigs, branches and boughs flowing into 
and out of the central trunk. Of course, Lehmbruck 
establishes definite intervals in his radiations of lines, 
and this interval of line in variation (in its angle, 
reference to the mass, etc.) is rhythm. 

Among the first to see the possibilities of the Af- 
rican compositions as modern method was Pablo Pi- 
casso. Before 1907 Picasso was influenced variously 
by the Italians, El Greco, Toulouse-Lautrec, Cezan- 
ne, and others, who called his attention to the prob- 
lem of formal design and relationships of funda- 
mental forms. In 1907 he encountered the Negro 
mask which gave him an immediate direction. The 
first inferences Picasso drew from the mask indicate 
his quick grasp of visual essentials,although in his 
first pictorialization of them he is simply duplicating 
these essentials, so that his drawings resemble carri- 
catures. Following the progress from these drawings 
of 1907, one observes the successive developments in 
the application of these inferences, the new combina- 
tions of the essentials, the crossing with the infer- 


ences from other plastics, and their induction into 
the more mathematic cubism. It is wrong to as- 
sume that Picasso “outgrew” African art. The as- 
sumption is based on snobbery. Picasso is an artist 
of powerful synthetizing mind and artistry. He does 
not exclude any contributing experience nor with- 
hold from any esthetic contact; he fuses his intima- 
cies into an expression upon which he places his per- 
sonal imprint. 

Giorgio de Chirico will use egg-shaped stylized 
heads (African derivation) upon a mechanistic torso 
draped in Greek folds. But the parts are not fused 
as are Picasso's. The separation of entities in Picas- 
so’s case has been only one step in the completion of 
the painting; the final painting is a re-establishment 
of a new totality with these separate entities—a fun- 
damental African principle. Chirico’s basic tech- 
nique of disrelation is dogmatic of Italian futurism 
and French super-realism, but he avoids final disso- 
ciation ‘by placing the various parts in a relation to 
space. Space unites the separate entities by virtue 
of a common relationship to it. Chirico by this vis- 
ual factor has been rescued from the anti-plastic of 
futurism and the indirection of super-realism. 

The egg-shaped head of a Chirico philosopher is 
found also in the egg-shaped forms or arc-forms in 
general of Brancusi who followed the implication of 
African art to its surd. Constantine Brancusi’s con- 
ception of pure art is the complete objectivity of the 
artist. The material shall determine procedure, the 
artist may not superimpose his idea or purpose upon 
the material. The artist must call forth the discov- 
erable qualities of the material, the grain in the mar- 
ble, the lustre, etc., the pure form, which in marble 
is circular. Brancusi opposes the tenet of transcend- 
ing the medium (yet he does transcend in many in- 
stances); he is a minimizer of the medium: the fin- 
ished sculpture is never (he would have it) anything 
else but the medium. 

Raymond-Duchamp- Villon stylized the dissociated 
bodily parts in curved masses that interrelate into a 
fluid composition. The feet are solid bases like those 
of the African sculptures, but by the raising of one 
leg a delicacy of grace is achieved instead of a sta- 
tionary solidity. The figure is seated in relaxation, 
a superb achievement with a stylized, abstract pat- 
tern. (It is probably from Duchamp-Villon’s sculp- 
tures that the new store-window lay figures have 
been taken.) 

The principle of formal design as expressed in Ne- 
gro art has been most emphatically used in sculp- 
ture by Jacques Lipschutz. He has made use of the 
rhythmic alternation of contrasting forms which 
served so well in the application of the principles of 
cubism. Lipschutz more than any other sculptor ac- 
cepted and utilized the surface inscription as part of 
sculptural design, a device I find unacceptable as 
sculpture. Today he is modelling sculptures in the 
flat, not reliefs, for depth is present in the relation- 
ship between the planes, but sculptures, like un- 
leavened bread. 
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“Relationship between the p.ancs” recalls the de- 
velopment of another relationship, the holiow-ridge 
formula for forehead-and-eyes, utilized by numerous 
sculptors: Jacob Epstein, Pablo Manes, Ossip Zad- 
kine, Chana Orloff, etc. The constructivisis, Alex: 
ander Archipenko and Rudolf Belling, after utiliz- 
ing the formula, extend its implication to satisfy their 
mechanistic concept and excavate the hollow entirety, 
so that air-space is part of the composition; a scuip- 
tural attempt to suggest the fourth dimension, it has 
been suggested. Belling has followed the stylistic 
principle to build a human portrait on the basis of 
machine parts and forms, an amazing performance. 
Archipenko extended the African composite sculp- 
ture (wood and glass, wood and mother of pearl, 
wood and paint, etc.) in his sculpto-painting. The 
constructivists and German expressionists have made 
composite uses of various domestic and other con- 
temporary materials: hair combs and tramway trans: 
fers; as well as celluloid and glass sculptures in which 
the architectural principle and the principle of air- 
as-sculptural-space are enacted. Among the con- 
structivists, Willy Baumeister builds up his forms 
(in painting) ovally. But he is not entirely removed 
from an attempt at resemblaces. Chirico’s egg-shaped 
philosopher has his countenance lined abstractly, 
Baumeister’s faces maintainthe relationship of fea- 
tures. 

Henri Matisse, one of the most important influ- 
ences on contemporary painting, was himself influ- 
enced by the linear stylization of Negro sculpture 
which, however, served to give exactness to two in- 
fluences of greater potence with Matisse: Persian 
caligraphic art, Hindu sculpture. His use of African 
plastic, working on the caligraphy of Persian art, 
carries on the tradition of Modigiliani. Marie Lau- 
rencin further reduces visual depth, making linear 
statements (see especially her charcoal drawings) 
after the African. Irene Lagut stylizes her forms 
linearly, her dog a series of curves like a Dahomey 
relief. 

Ossip Zadkine uses the solid mass in his sculpture, 
and stylizes the face to the extent of delineating the 
nose by drawing the line, bringing into sculpture 
Matisse caligraphy, a dubious transaction. Chana 
Orloff undulates the massed thighs once, lightening 
the solid weight. Otherwise the mass head relates 
to the mass thigh much as it does in a Zadkine sculp- 
ture. There is very little that is organic here. 

This brings us to Henri Gaudier-Breszka. I be- 
lieve Gaudier, who was killed in his early twenties 
in the War, would, had he lived, have indicated the 
finest utilization and conversion of the African plas- 
tic. Much superior to his elder colleague, Jacob 
Epstein, he could follow a tendency to its basis and 
there attack it. The mass structure of African sculp- 
ture, delineation, geometric contrasts, he at once ap- 
prehended and analyzed. He had come to the con- 
clusion before his death that sculpture—particularlv 
contemporary sculpture — should be organic. It 
would be worth a great deal to us to know what he 
would have done in relating the organic of sculpture 
to the abstract mind. 

Perhaps the answer is in the sculpture of Gaston 
Lachaise, a Frenchman resident in America. La- 


chaise’s bronzes are bui.t with small mass heac to 
large mass body, the dissociated parts—component 
circies—are joined into a total orgamism. The disso. 
ciation takes place within the already estabushed or- 
ganism. Soutine effects a similar totatity in pa:nt- 
ing, aithough iess clearly and more thickly than «oes 
Lachaise. 

African sculpture reached Germany alter tha: it 
did France. ° lt received its most vivid stimulus in 
Carl Einstein's collection and book Negerplastk, 
1915. But the Germans, outside of a Lehmbruck 
or a Belling, did very little original with it. Karl 
Schmidt Rottulf, a typical instance, reproduced in 
wood and painting the raw block form of the least 
attractive examples of the scu_pture. It has served 
the stolid primitivism of a Kirchner, but whatever 
of value in African sculpture the Germans found 
was carried over from the French. 

There are others who have made use of the Atri 
can plastic: Henri Laurens, Leon Borget (an almost 
unknown French sculptor), John Mowbray-Clarke, 
André Derain, Marcel Gromaire, Wyndham Lewis, 
Duncan Grant, Dobson, Bolin, Juan Gris, Fernand 
Leger, La Fauconnier, Kvapil, etc., the list in inde- 
finite. Derain, a singular artist, employed the elon: 
gation of the face and bodily parts and the reduction 
to the geometric outline; Gromaire built group por- 
traits on the perpendicular and rectangular; Gns 
dissociatéd contributing details in contrast and repe- 
tition with exquisite sensitivity; Leger satisfied the 
dissociation in a unifying mechanico-abstract pattern; 
etc. Negro plastic enhanced the purist values in the 
various esthetic dogmas: Cubism, Purism, Fauvism, 
Synchronism, Vorticism (Wyndham Lewis and Gau- 
dier), Expressionism, Futurism, Dadaism, Superre- 
alism, ad infinitum. It served through the agency 
of the artists mentioned, Archipenko, Duchamp- 
Villon, Brancusi especially, to revive the derivative 
crafts: of the lay figure for store displays, fabrics, 
costumes (Bakst), women’s fashions (Paul Poiret), 
etc.; illustration of books and magazines, caricature 
(see the work of a Covarrubias), posters. Strange- 
ly however the initial stimulator in African art was 
not carried over to its most obvious uses: the Afri 
can mask has been little used in the theatre and 
dance. This is chiefly due to the continual misstate- 
ment of the means of the theatre and dance; their 
practitioners have preferred the oriental mask of 
characteristic to the African mask of design. Al- 
though in at least one foreign school of the theatre, 
masks have been made on the basis of plastic design 
from the conventional papier mache used in the 
typical mask. 

The African instinct was most successful in wood. 
The few examples of stone sculpture show no great 
understanding of the possibilities of stone. Brass 
and copper were much better understood by the 
medieval Jewish craftsman of Russia and Poland 
who hammered the design into the metal. The Af- 
ricans cut their masks from the copper, attaching fre- 
quently strips to the outlines of the excavations. 
Their interest was in the use rather than in the ma’ 
terial. Leon Borget is one French artist who has 
worked in brass (has just begun to do so) from the 
African method. (Derain’s masks are hammered ) 
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Borget has attached, in his first experiment, loosely 
and removably a black sheetiron forehead to the yel- 
low brass of the countenance, accentuating the hol- 
low ridge contrast. 


These notes must not be taken as more than frag- 
mentary. I have sought to isolate a few of the Af- 
rican threads in a few of the artists who have, main- 
ly consciously, worked the threads into their work. 
| have also wished to indicate how the principles of 
African plastic served to augment current tenden- 
cies and concentrate the esthetic concern upon the 
strictly inherent. There have been multitudes of 
artists working unconsciously with these African 
forms, some borrowing matter-of-factly from the 


original contemporary utilizers of this old art. These 
borrowers have frequently misunderstood the import 
of the thing they were duplicating, because they 
could not see the structural basis upon which the 
final complicated design was built. Contrary to 
Willard Huntington Wright, it was not the mi- 
nor artist who was captured by the art of 
the barbarians, but the major artist who recognized 
the major argument of his art. I do not believe that 
much more can be learned from it, but I am certain 
its possible combinations have not been exhausted. 
And it will do the artist considerable good to refer 
to this art directly for its demonstration of an esthetic 
enactment, rather than forever record it thrice-re- 
moved and inaccurately, like a rumor. 


Bas-Reliegs of Dahomey 


(Continued from pave 131) 


Besides these historic episodes, one can mention 
images of religious inspiration, though very rare, as 
of the coiled serpent Dangbe, fetich of the rainbow, 
and Hebyoso, fetich of thunder. Finally, a certain 
number of bas-reliefs are purely decorative, and they 
are often the best; the motifs are chiefly borrowed 
from vegetables, palm-trees, and bananas, among 
which one finds some simple and truly harmonious 
arrangements. 

Some of these bas-reliefs are of a reddish brown, 
the color of the clay used, but most are painted. The 
Dahomeyan is fond of polychromatic works. He 
uses for his colors a blue extracted from the indigo- 
plant, some red ochre, a kind of vermilion, a yellow 
that looks like a mixture of yellow ochre and chrome- 
yellow. He knows how to mix his colors and pro- 
duces varied tones—greens, roses, violets and browns. 
Painting is usually done with palm-tree oil and resin. 
When he paints his sculpture, the artist, a realist 
in form and expression, no longer is concerned with 
reality and abandons himself to his greatest fantasy, 


and very often produces curious tones. Thus one 
sees lions with blue manes, elephants with scarlet 
ears, fish that are pink, black and red, etc. These 
sculptures have been re-painted several times in other 
colors and travelers have at different times seen the 
same bas-reliefs with different colors. 

This work of the Dahomeyans is far different from 
Negro sculpture in general; it has the same qualities 
of naivete in expression and of great freshness in 
vision. It holds a place apart in the Dahomeyan art 
which is a special branch of African art. It dif- 
fers greatly from the more stylized and often more 
constructed art of the Bantus and, although as real- 
istic, is separate from the neighboring art of Benin 
where Portuguese influence is so noticeable. It is a 
truly original work, and one which, by its rarity, 
offers the highest artistic interest. 

Daniel Réal, 
Inspector of the Museum of Ethnography. 
Translated from the French by 
Lawrence Potamkin. 


Petition 
By CHALLIss SILVAY 


Then choose for your dark lover whom you will 
And feast his eager vision with your white 
Breasts, coral-tipped, but let me be the still 
Voice in the aftermath of frantic night; 

Take whom you must for comrade in the quest 
For brimming cup of consummation’s wine, 

But I would be the soul of you at rest 

Before the shadowed quiet of a shrine. 


Call him your lover, then, and shade the maze 

Of bright desires in fainting hour of dawn 

But I, who own so little of your praise, 

Would be your thought when fitful love has gone. 
Take whom you must within your arms at night— 
Make me companion of the Futile Flight! 


“Gwo Poems 


By Lots TAYLOR 


STARRY NIGHT FROM A HILL 


EAR God, Thou'st made 
Too fair a sky 
This night. Stay nigh, 


I am afraid. 


SONG 


M Y father was the night-wind, 
My mother was a star, 

I was born twixt day and dusk 

On Thracian heights afar! 
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cA Note On African “Gextile Patterns 


By STEWART CULIN 


HE art of the Negro is distinguished from the 

art of all other existing art of more or less 
pre-literate races in being a living art of a living peo- 
ple. While the American Indian and the inhabitants 
of the South Pacific have declined in contact with 
European civilization and their arts extinguished, the 
Negro exists with his artistic powers and perceptions 
unimpaired, capable of progressing along the lines 
of his own traditions and of creating for himself and 
in his own way. The vitality of his art is evinced 
by the influence it has exerted upon the contempo- 
rary art of the West, known and recognized fully 
by many painters and sculptors and by their critics 
and followers. 

Less known and understood is the effect it has had 
upon the industrial arts, upon pattern making, upon 
so-called decorative art. It is with this that I have 
been chiefly concerned. Mostly occupied with the 
textile patterns, I have seen their adoption by the 
French and American textile industries following the 
display of rafia embroideries in the Brooklyn Muse- 
um in the spring of 1923. Arranged in series these 
embroideries and the mats with pictorial designs re- 
vealed direct observation of nature and inspiration 
drawn directly from nature such as cannot be dis- 
covered elsewhere today. The Bushongo embroide- 
ries are copied from the patterns on the snake skins 
of the jungle the stripes of the tiger and the spots 
of the leopard. One can see their transference, 
their individual modification and the development of 
pattern that have remained fluid and changeable in 
the hands of their makers as were the marks on the 
animals from which they were borrowed. This lively 
quality, the living quality, was instantly appreciated 
by the textile artists into whose hands I placed them. 
First among them was my friend Mr. Felix Meyer, 
the head of Blanck & Co., the great firm of em- 
broidery makers, who instantly copied the rafia de- 
signs, his embroideries setting the style for patterns 
which extended from New York to Paris and became 
diffused over the world, being most conspicuous of 


The grass is taller, greener, 
And the birds more loud; 
The flowers open freshly 
To a sky of cloud. 


And man awakens gladly 
In a world that’s good, 


“Morning Song 


By LANCASTER POLLARD 


all the exotic influences, at the Paris Exposition of 
1925. The sober elegance of these patterns in which 
the color schemes of the Negro fabrics, black, ecru, 
and browns were repeated, will remain the most not- 
able of present-day accessions. Such have been the 
world’s borrowings that there are few arts existing in 


An Ancient Tom-Tom Decorated with the Sun Motif. 


the possession of the original creators. Rare are the 
arts which rest upon the ethnic consciousness of 
those who would essay them. Such I regard those 
of the Negro and among them, as coming within the 
scope of the greatest number of individuals, I give 
his textiles the most enduring place. 


Athrill to some new beauty 
Not quite understood. 


And tho the world is clouded 
It’s a gray delight— 

For spring is swelling, swelling, 
And it rained last night. 
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High Ball 


By CLaupE McKay 


N the early afternoon Nation Roe was seated at 

the piano practising his latest blues. He was a 
stout man of about 37 years, clean-shaven, with 
large hands, thick fingers, and a dark-brown lap of 
fat bulging over his collar. 

Blues, blues, blues! The Dixie blues: the Charles- 
ton blues, the Alabama blues, the Tennessee blues! 
The honeystick blues, the brown boy blues, the fair- 
chile blues, the beautiful blues, the Harlem blues, 
blues, blues! 

Nation's curious alto voice, emphasizing the sud- 
den, quavering variations, and subtle semitones that 
delighted New York's enthusiastic lovers of synco- 
pation, now filled every corner of his flat, escaping 
through window and door to tickle the happy ears 
of his humble Harlem neighbors. 

He paused and a voice called from the next room: 
“Nation, I'm thirsty.” 

“Want some milk for a change?” he asked. 

“Naw, what good’s that. I want a gingerale high- 
ball.” 

He opened a cabinet and, taking out a decanter of 
whisky, went into the adjoining room. 

“No ginger ale, Myra dear,” he said. “I drank 
the last bottle when I came in this morning.” 

The woman sat up in bed and with an irritated 
smack of her lips said: “Send Esther for some.” I 
forgot to put in an order yesterday. But why did 
you drink the last bottle when you know I can’t do 
without it?” 

He mumbled some excuse and went to call the 
colored maid. And as he left the room, she said be- 
tween her teeth: “That black fool!” 

“I think I'll take a straight anyhow,” she said to 
herself. And she reached for the decanter and 
poured out a big drink. She was rather a bloated 
coarse-fleshed woman, with freckled hands, beet col- 
ored elbows, dull-blue eyes and lumpy hair of the 
color of varnish. 

Her husband returned and sat on the edge of a 
chair. 

“Where did you go last night?” she asked him. 

“I was out with Lieberman and some more of the 
fellows.” 

“Was it a stag?” 

“No, there was a few gels there from the Argus. 
It was pretty good. You should have been there, 
but I didn’t know about it till I was finished at the 
— And when I tried to phone you, you wasn’t 

ere.” 

“If your gang wanted me, Nation, they'd let me 
know all right 

“But they just tho't it up all of a sudden, Myra.” 

“They can fool you, but they can’t fool me. I 
am one of them. They all treat me mean because 
I'm married to a black man, but I don’t give that 
much for them.” 

She snapped her fingers. 

“Don’t talk like that none at all, Myra. Want 
me to think my white friends they don’t like my 
having a white wife. If that was so they'd take it 


out on me. Now, what d'you say about that? You 
think Lieberman's got any feelings against us, hon- 
est now?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean him,” cried Myra. “He and 
Judith are nice enough. But they pity us, that’s 
what. Can't you see?” 

“I ken see many things, but I karn’t see any pity 
for us about George and Judith, nor kan I see, any- 
how that my friends resent your being my wife, 
Myra. I know there's lots of prejudice about that, 
you know—but not among ma friends.” 

“You're just a big boob. That's why you can't 
see,” she said angrily. “Don't they send you invi- 
tations without mentioning me. And when I just 
made bold and went along with you to that party for 
Mae Farine—didn't they all treat me as if I was 
nothing?” 

“I didn’t notice no such thing. They were polite. 


“Yes, like a roomful of pokers.” 

The maid knocked at the door and brought in the 
gingerale. She was about twenty-two years old, soft- 
skinned and chestnut-complexioned. Myra poured 
herself a highball. 

“Come, dress and let's go to the ‘Skipper’ for eats, 
Myra. You drink too much.” 

“Leave me alone,” she retorted. “I’m sick of that 
old Skipper. They don't like me there either. Guess 
because I'm your wife.” 

“For Christ’s sake, Myra. What's the matter 
with you? You say my white friends against you 
and you imagine the colored ones are too.” 

“I'm right about it too,” she insisted. “I think 
I'll eat at home.” 

Nation knew, of course, that respectable Negroes, 
especially the women of his race, resented intermar- 
riage between white and black. That did not worry 
him. What did worry him was Myra’s constant 
hints that his white friends slighted her because she 
was his wife. He did not want to believe that. 

From a colored cabaret in Baltimore to the glory 
of Broadway. That was Nation's achievement. It 
was a perpetual nine-days wonder in Harlem. It 
gave Nation a unique place in New York's theatrica! 
circles. 

A freak of chance brought the thing about. An 
actor-manager had an evening in Baltimore. He had 
no means of amusing himself in that town. He took 
a curious walk down Druid Hill Avenue, the street 
of the Afro-American aristocracy. He had asked 
for the Belt and was directed there. Druid Hill 
Avenue disappointed him. The atmosphere of con- 
scious decency was more austere than that of Park 
Avenue. The actor-manager turned off into a side 
street. He saw a pink flare of light which adver- 
tised a Negro cabaret. It was a cheap singing-and- 
drinking joint. Buck-dancing and trap-drumming, 
too. 
Nation was singing when the curious visitor en- 
tered. The regular customers eyed him furtively. 
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It was unusual. A well-dressed white man dropping 
in at their joint. Nation sang with all his heart, as 
he always did when a personage came to the cabaret. 
He sang his own songs, blues, that he made up him- 
self in bad grammar and false rhymes. Shrewd com- 
ments and sidelights on American life from a Negro’s 
point-of-view. And that very night the actor-man- 
ager made a contract with him. 

During his first year on Broadway, Nation’s man 
ager had enough trouble with him. It was the sort 
of trouble that his manager had never expected when 
he contracted with Nation. 

The Metropolitan writers had praised his tech- 
nique extravagantly. But Nation had become on: 
of the big men of the Belt. He possessed the right 
of entry to the Belt’s best homes. The Negro jour- 
nals said that Nation was among the few living men 
of the race who served as an example and incentive 
to all Afro-Americans. But those very journals also 
said that Nation’s bad grammar and false rhymes 
were not interpretative of the modern spirit of the 
Negro. .... Nation was persuaded to put rhyme 
and grammar in his songs but they failed to get 
across to his audiences as his earlier things did. At 
last Nation’s manager put a firm foot down on all 
academic improvements. 

* * 

Nation found a friend in George Lieberman, a 
successful black-face actor. One day when he was 
half-blacked up George said he wished he had been 
born colored. To which Nation at once answered: 
“You wouldn't never ha’ said that so easy at all ef 
you'd known what it meant to live colored.” 

George retorted that he knew what it was to live 
as a Jew. 

“It aint the same thing, though,” said Nation 
smiling broadly and good naturedly shaking his great 
curly bean. “It ain't the same, I tell you, brother; 
you ken be one of the crowd when I kaint never.” 

George introduced Nation to a group of his col- 
leagues to whom real merit was a thing considered 
above color or condition. And in that group Na- 

tion found himself. He gained needed confidence in 
himself. Among those free, friendly and serious 
artists, Nation came to an understanding of the 
subtleties that critics call artistry. He became cer- 
tain of the finest accents of his voice, qualities that 


he always possessed, but of which he was never 


surely aware. 

Nation’s artistic contacts helped to give his voice 
a wider range and greater power. His audiences 
grew bigger. His pay also. And his manager 
smiled. 

Nation's white friends invited him to parties in 
the downtown district. 

In the earlier days of his career his walnut-brown 
wife from Baltimore often went with him to those 
parties. The first Mrs. Roe was a slim little home 
wife. She had drum-stick legs, but the lines of her 
shoulders were perfect, and white women liked her 
style of plaiting her fuzzy hair and making it look 
like a turban. 

Mrs. Roe always said very little at those parties. 
She really had very little to say at any time. Even 
to Nation at home. But she enjoyed the parties. 


And Nation’s white colleagues were nice to her 
They liked her because she possessed the quality of 
simple charm. But Nation on his side acquired a 
critical attitude toward his wife. All the girls at 
the down-town parties were gossipy and brightly en- 
tertaining. And Nation began wishing that he had 
a brilliant-talking wife like one of the white ac- 


At a Negro cabaret in the Belt, Nation met Myra 
Peck. Myra did not belong to the circle in which 
Nation's white friends moved. Her set was made 
up of jockeys, bookmakers, successful salesmen and 
cabaret actors—people who read the Morning Tele- 
graph when it is hawked around in the first hours of 
a new day. It was a set that patronized certain 
notorious cabarets in the Belt, cabarets where the 
proprietor, the musicians, the singers and waiters 
were colored and the patrons almost all white. Col- 
ored persons were not made welcome at those caba- 
rets. The few who were welcomed were known in 
the Belt as “Big Money” Negroes. At those caba- 
rets white and colored people drank, chatted and 
danced together in a happy atmosphere. 

When Myra heard who Nation was, she made 
strenuous, obvious efforts to attract him. Perhaps 
he might have been flattered and over-softened by 
any other white girl who went after him with as 
much determination as Myra. For, until his success 
on the stage, he had never moved freely and natural- 
ly among white people. He knew that white people 
were generally hostile towards him because of his 
color. And he always regulated his public life in 
anticipation of the hostility of the whites. 

Even when success brought him white appaluse 
and new associates he was never quite sure of his 
ground among his white friends. Often im their 
company he felt instinctively that there were some 
things left unsaid, some things left undone, that 
would have been said and done if a Negro had not 
been among them. 

But Myra showed herself to him wide open in 
every way. She brought the alien white world close 
to him. The commonplace in her turned his head 
because to him the commonplace had always been 
strange. He felt a mysterious charm in Myra’s put- 
ty-colored skin; he saw a golden foam in her lumpy 
straw-colored hair. He divorced his Baltimore wife. 


He married Myra. 


Nation himself had noticed no change in the atti- 
tude of his white associates since his second marriage. 
But when Myra began worrying him with her bitter 
resentments, he reluctantly began to notice it. At 
the café where they usually met down-town, his 
friends were very cordial, and at any special affairs 
he stood out as Nation Roe, the singer. He was al- 
ways called upon to make a speech, often the prin- 
cipal speech. 

He was forced to admit, however, that his white 
friends did not visit him very often in Harlem now. 
They used to before his second marriage. And they 
used to ask his little brown wife to visit them. But 
now it seemed that they managed to ask him without 
including Myra. He was so wrapped up in Myra, 
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so much in love with her, that he had been blind to 
the slights of his friends. .... . 

A little hatred began stirring in him now for all 
of them. What business was it of theirs if he chose 
to marry a white girl? And if they resented that, 
why should they make his wife suffer for it. 

They are nice to me only because I am successful. 
White folks care for fame and fortune only. I 
wont let them start any trouble between me and 
Myra. 

Ill. 

Myra sat with her fat arms laid out unceremoni- 
ously on the table, a lavendar scarf arranged over 
her shoulders. She always began eating with ginger- 
ale highball and finished with it. Her days were 
filled and running over with highballs. But to Na- 
tion that did not matter. Some days when she could 
not get up for luncheon or when she had to put ice 
on her forehead and temples, he suggested that she 
might try milk in the mornings for a change. But 
Myra stuck to her highball. Sometimes she became 
very angry with him and he would always blame 
himself and bring home peace offerings of candies 
in the evenings. 

“When I see George today, Myra, I'm going to 
look him square in his eyes and ask him if they’se 
got anything against we two.” 

“What's the good of saying anything to that old 
dumb-bell?” 

“He's true blue, Myra. Would never go back 
on me. George and Judith are A number 1 sports. 
They don't mind coming up here to see us.” 

“It’s good business for him to keep in right with 
you. 

“I'm sure they like us, Myra. Don’t be sore on 
George and Judith because the other p'raps. . . . . A 

“I'm not sore on anyone... . . I don’t care if 
none of those down-town snobs ever come here.” 

Myra hated George Lieberman and his wife. Myra 
said that George liked Nation because he could 
learn useful things from him to further his career 
as a blackface comedian. Nation defended George 
and Judith. His simple mind made him see things 
clearly despite his blind infatuation for Myra. He 
could not understand, of course, that Myra was 
afraid of George and Judith, that she was afraid 
of their obvious superiority. George and Judith 
really loved each other in a simple, beautiful way 
and Myra hated to see them together. She hated to 
sit down at a table and see them look at each other. 
And she felt almost hysterical when Nation said 
tender things to her before them. 

“But, Myra, if you're nice to George he could fix 
things up. I was going to put the whole business 
before him.” 

“I don’t care about them... . . But I would like 
to go to some of those down-town parties.” 

“They're mostly stags, though... . . . 

“Stags,” she sneered, “you men! 
ahout me, Nation. In fact, I really don’t want to go 
to those affairs. Honest, I don’t. It’s just some sort 
of jealousy. I don’t care about anybody, as long as 
Dinah sticks to me.” 

“And me?”, asked Nation. “What about me?” 
he laughed. 


“Oh you know! I don’t mean you. I mean Dinah 
compared to those down-town snobs.” 

“You're a strange mixture, Myra. I kaint tell 
just what you want. I wish I could, for I want to 
please you always.” 

She drank another highball. 

“Don't mind me, Nation. It’s nothing really. I 
think I want things that I really don’t want, but I 
have to want them because my friends think I should 
have them. I don’t want anything and I want ev- 
erything.” 

“That's beyond me, Myra, like something outa 
big heavy books.” And he went to his room to 
dress. 

He returned tall, big, heavy, in his blue. chinchilla 
overcoat. The bell rang and Dinah D’Aguilar came 
in. She kissed Myra affectionately with a great deal 
of fuss and cried, “Hello, Nation,” at him in a very 
offhand manner. 

Nation hated Dinah. She was the only white 
person that stirred up an instinctive feeling of aver- 
sion in him. That night when he first met Myra, at 
the cabaret Dinah was with her. And when he 
married Myra, Dinah became a permanent visitor 
to their flat. Dinah and Myra were everlastingly 
embracing and kissing each other and swilling high- 
balls. And Nation sometimes felt that Myra was 
more affectionate towards Dinah than she was to- 
wards him. 

Moreover he had a suspicion that Dinah was 
laughing at him always. In her eyes, in her voice, 
in her attitude, he saw mockery. When he went 
along to parties Dinah and Myra went together to 
cabarets where they caroused with their old friends. 
Myra was forever talking about her dear Dinah. 
Whatever could she do without dear Dinah. Dinah 
went with her shopping. Dinah went with her to 
the cabarets of the Belt. Dinah accompanied her to 
down-town places of amusement where Nation was 
not admitted. Myra was always giving presents to 
Dinah. And they were costly enough presents. 

Dinah was tall and black-haired, sharp-featured 
and snub-nosed. Her arms were uncommonly long. 
Her nails were manicured to sharp and exceedingly 
long points. Her lips were carmine — excessively 
rouged. And she affected black dresses with a touch 
of red, black velvet slippers and purple stockings. 
She used to act in burlesque shows. But that was 
long ago. She managed to marry well, divorced her 
husband, got some money and now she lived with- 
out working. 

Nation's dislike of her was increased by one inci- 
dent which filled him with burning hate whenever 
he remembered it. And he remembered it very 
often, indeed, every time he saw her. 

The incident occurred when they were a!l three 
of them dining at Skipper’s Restaurant on Seventh 
Avenue. They had been drinking and joking and 
Myra said they ought to find another person and go 
and dance. Nation said to Dinah: “Why don’t you 
get you'self a permanent partner?” 

Dinah answered: “I didn’t get rid of a dumb-bell 
to pick up a millstone.” 

“All of us ain't dumb-bells and millstones,” re- 
torted Nation. 
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“Well you're a good old skate all right,” said 
Dinah. “But there aren't many like you.” 

“Tll look out for a good chappie for you,” 
laughed Nation. 

“Thanks,” answered Dinah, “but I don’t like 
prunes.” She clapped her hand on her mouth almost 
before the word was off her tongue. And she added, 
red and embarrassed: “I don’t mean you, Nation. 
Hope you don’t mind it.” 

But he was terribly offended. He explained that 
he had really meant that he would find Dinah a 
friend among his white associates. And the thing 
was only a joke after all. Dinah agreed that the 
whole incident was a joke and therefore Nation 
shouldn't. try to explain anything. If she didn’t like 
prunes, she didn’t like onions either, she said, making 
an awkward effort to set things right. 

But Nation was raging inside of him. He kept 
thinking and wondering if Dinah always referred to 
Negroes as prunes among her white friends. Per- 
haps she had even said it to Myra, his own dear 
wife. And perhaps they had laughed together over 


“prunes.” And he wasa “prune”... .. He laughed 
and told Dinah it was all right. Yet he could never 
forget. 


Buttoning up his overcoat and readjusting his 
brown derby on his head he kissed Myra goodbye. 
His hand was on the door knob when Dinah said: 

“Say what about the Stunts Annual, Nation? I 
heard some girls talking about it last night at Fear- 
on’s Cabaret. Of course you and Myra are going. 


They said of You, You Death, 
“Ho! He is a valiant Knight. 

“He charges on a prancing steed. 

“He is beplumed and grand beyond all fancy!” 


“He comes in soft grey mystery,” they said, 
“Like autumn twilight on the river. 
“Oh! He is gentle, merciful and kind.” 


But me,—I know You. 

Twice within the year 

You've slyly forced Your way into my house, 
In all Your petty stealth and larceny. 


A little nibbling rat You are! 
You peck now at these tired fading eyes, 
Within their yawning sockets. 

You tentatively dab 

At the taut drums of sound 

With which he once gave ear to all 

In patient sympathy. 

Your gnawing crumbles now the spoken bridge 
That held this one to us. No word of ours 
Can penetrate his soundless night. 


(“High Ball” will be continued in the June issue of f OPPORTUNITY) 


Peculator 


By MILDRED 


Can't you try and wheedle a ticket out of somebody 
for me? Id love to go.” 

“I don’t know that I ken. I'll try though and 

“It would be awful nice of you, Nation. I've 
never been to one of their affairs.” 

“Nor I,” said Myra. “I hear they're awful swell 
and funny and awfully free.” 

The Stunts Annual was the great yearly event of 
a group of actors of which George Lieberman was 
a leading spirit. Nation had attended last year’s 
celebration with his first wife. They had both a very 
happy night of it. Walking towards the subway 
station Nation recalled how specially welcome Ethel 
was made there. Somebody had called upon her for 
a speech and when she wouldn't budge, everybody 
cried: “Speech! Speech! Speech! Mrs. Roe” amid 
waving of glasses and clapping of hands. And Ethel 
got up timid, smiling and said: “It’s a great pleas- 
ure to be here among Nation's friends, but I must 
leave the stage entirely to him.” 

That made a great hit with the revellers and Na- 
tion was happy that Ethel did her simple part so 
well. 

The feeling of his white friends for Ethel had been 
genuine. But Myra..... It hurt him to think that 
his white friends should be concerned about his 
marrying a woman of their race. He did not want 
to believe that that was true. Why should they 
mind about his ones life? If — me him. 


Your scurvy niggling filches crumbs of reason, 
Bit by bit. 

Oh! take his mind and leave him mad, 
Quite mad! 

But do not pilfer fragments, 

And set him pitifully babbling, 

He who was always wise. 


Majestic, noble Death! 

There's little else he bears upon his bones. 
This man is vanquished, can’t You see? 
So take him quite between Your ratty claws, 
And torture him no more. 

Show but a phase of that High chivalry; 
Envelop now Yourself 

Within that sweeping cloak of Mercy 
Whereof they sang to me. 

One quick and fearless gesture here, 

If You are capable, 

And snatch away with You 

This bitten, long tormerted soul, 

You sorry Pilferer! 

You Death! 
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The 1927 Conference of the National Urban League 


éy HE Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Urban League, in St. Louis from March 
29th to April 2nd, merited the unanimous opinion 
that it was by far the most satisfactory held. De- 
signed to set new standards thru “Readjustment of 
Social Programs in the Light of Social Research,” the 
gathering differed from the stereotyped forum of 
platitudes and sentiments. It was not a convention 
of delegates, but a council of workers and scholars, 
bent upon interpreting factual and investigated ma- 
terial and arriving at methodology. There were no 
“reports from delegates,” no “accounts of my stew- 
ardship during the past years,” and no doughty 
“race leaders” or convention followers to magnify 
ills and offer solutions for the “Negro problem.” It 
was a serious, not overly large, unemotional, thor- 
oughly informed, convincing group, without prop- 
aganda and void of ego. 

To assure thoroughness and unbiased interpreta- 
tion the subjects, which had been put to the test of 
searching inquiry, were assigned to speakers of un- 
qualified ability to discuss them objectively. For in- 
stance, there was a discussion of the “Scientific Ap- 
proach to Problems of Negroes.” On this program 
was professor Ellsworth Faris of the University of 
Chicago, whose researches in this country and thru- 
out Europe, Asia and Africa, qualified him to dis- 
cuss adequately the “Relation of Biological Experi- 
ments to Sociology of the Negro.” Charles S. John- 
son gave a “Survey of Surveys,” which revealed the 
ramifications of present investigatory projects into 
varied phases of Negro life. At the end of a sur- 
prisingly long list of surveys, Mr. Johnson concludes 
that “the new consciousness on Negro research is 
now expressing itself in better planned studies with 
less insistent motives for pre-determined conclusions.” 
Howard R. Knight, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, talked on the 
subject “Social Work—A Common Denominator of 
Community Life.” 

A session on the Negro family, presided over by 
Elwood Street, was a scholarly dissertation which 
showed, as the result of experience and inquiry, that 
maladjustments follow in the wake of social and eco- 
nomic retardations. Health, crime, morals, culture 
and marital ties, were affected in Chicago, Atlanta, 
St. Louis, Tampa, Brooklyn and Englewood, New 
Jersey because of the prevalence and frequency of 
similar unmoral and unsocial conditions and not be- 
cause of race—this the proved judgment of H. L. 
Harris, representing the Elizabeth McCormick Me- 
morial Fund; E. Franklin Frazier, Director of the 
Atlanta School of Social Work; Mrs. Gladys Carrion 
Gray, Superintendent of the Biddle District of the 
St. Louis Provident Association; Miss Ethel McGhee, 
Social Worker, Englewood, New Jersey; Miss Ada 
Woolfolk, Executive Secretary of the Family Wel- 
fare Society, Atlanta; Mrs. Mary Miller Mays, Case 
Worker of Tampa, Florida; Robert J. Elzy, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Brooklyn Urban League. There 
is more than coincidence to the similar conclusions 
reached by these authorities. Their papers repre- 
sented painstaking and prolonged study. All of them 


are engaged daily in the problems out of which their 
figures and observations have been taken. Mrs. 
Gladys Carrion Gray, who supervises the cases of a 
busy district of the St. Louis Provident Association, 
concludes her most interesting and informative paper 
on “How Case Work Fits The Needs Of The Negro 
Family” thus: “The essential difference, it seems to 
me, would be easily accounted for by the frank ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy of individual differences 
and a recognition of the facts of racial tradition and 
heritage, which condition and modify the behavior 
of human beings, no matter what race.” Dr. Har- 
ris, in his paper on the “Health Of The Negro Fam- 
ily In Chicago,” was quick to say that he has “for 
a number of years refused to consider seriously a be- 
lief that there was such a thing in American life as 
a Negro family.” E. Franklin Frazier, on the sub- 
ject, “Is The Negro Family A Unique Sociological 
Unit?”, calls attention to two forces at work: those 
causing an integration of the Negro family and those 
tending to disintegrate it. “The integrating forces” 
said Mr. Frazier “are the social pressures which 
through education and the assimilation of American 
civilization are overcoming the disorganization of the 
past. At the same time the family is subject to the 
same forces which are destroying the semi-patriar- 
chal family in America. These forces probably are 
not as extensive in their operation as among the 
whites; but they are operative. The writer sums up 
his position on the subject in these words, “the Ne- 
gro family is not unique in being based upon atti- 
tudes foreign to the American family.” 

The problems of Negroes in the North and South 
and on the Pacific Coast were subjected to close 
analysis. Housing in New York City was discussed 
by James H. Hubert, who contrasted the New York 
Urban League's findings in Negro housing with the 
general housing facilities of the city. Abram L. 
Harris’ Minneapolis Survey was presented by Elmer 
A. Carter of the Minneapolis and St. Paul Urban 
Leagues, and John C. Dancy gave interesting com- 
ments on the Detroit Survey of the Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Racial Relations. Dr. John Hope drew 
upon a rich experience and varied observations to 
portray the “New South,” and prophecied a mate- 
rial development there in which Negroes should be 
prepared to make definite contribution. John W. 
Davis, President of the West Virginia Collegiate 
Institute, through statistics and ratios arrived at the 
need of a definite social program in the South. Mr. 
Davis’ figures were impressive, particularly these: 
“A social service program involving hygiene and san- 
itation can save annually for Negro people $50,000,- 
000 a year. Fresh air, properly used night and day, 
would save $350,000 a year. There is a Negro hos- 
pital for every 83,333 Negro citizens, a Negro 
church for every 266 Negroes. In one state alone 
tuberculosis claimed, year before last. in death of 
white people at the rate of 86 per 1,000; Negroes 
203 per 1,000." Mr. Davis’ figures on education, 
industry and religion were equally penetrating. 

Paners on the Pacific Coast problems were read 
by T, Arno!d Hill, Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, and by Charles S. Johnson. 
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Samuel B. Danley, Jr., formeriy a resident of Los 
Angeles and now Executive Secretary of the Spring: 
field Urban League, added an intimate, authoritative 
knowledge to the inquiries and observations of the 
other speakers. 

Heaith and Industry,—two familiar words to those 
acquainted with the program of the Urban League— 
were as usual pivotal points frequently referred to. 
One full day of three sessions, was given over to 
Industry. Dr. J. E. Dibble, Vice President of the 
Kansas City Urban League, presided at the morn- 
ing session. Dr. W. P. Curtis and Mr. Edgar Rom- 
bauer, Treasurer and President of the Urban League 
of St. Louis, presided at the afternoon and evening 
sessions. Secretaries of the League who daily dig 
deep into industrial besetments devoted attention to 
changing methods and technique. The objective is 
no longer volume, but fitness. Negroes are working 
in numerous establishments and on many operations 
that are comparatively new to them. How well are 
they doing their work? What can be done to im- 
prove the types? What types of training should be 
encouraged at present? How can we improve the 
placement service of the Urban League? Answers 
to these questions were attempted by Samuel A. Al- 
len of Boston, Andrew J. Allison of Hartford, D. S. 
Yarbrough of Brooklyn, William B. Conners of 
Cleveland, J. M. Ragland of Louisville, James H. 
Kerns of Milwaukee. Ira DeA. Reid addressed him- 
self to the topic, “Advertising Negro Labor,” and 
gave innovations found successful in acquainting em- 
ployers with the availability of Negro workers. T. 
Arnold Hill on “A Market for Negro Labor,” called 
attention to new fields for male and female owrk- 
ers and warned against tendencies which might 
cause the market, now fairly productive, to become 
overcrowded or dissipated. 

Two enlightening documents were presented on 
health. R. Maurice Moss’ printed study of the 
“Lung Block” was analyzed by the author. Mr. 
Moss is the Executive Secretary of the Baltimore 
Urban League. Alonzo C. Thayer, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Atlanta Urban League welded facts 
and experiences into a clear picture of the physical 
and “mental” health of Atlanta. “The greatest 
health need of Atlanta,” Mr. Thayer says, “is men- 
tal health.” Further on Mr. Thayer says “Atlanta 
must clear her mental vision of the fog that the two 
to one ratio of deaths among Negro and white in- 
fants needs not her attention in a double effort in 
the fight for reduction in Negro infant mortality.” 
Benjamin Tanner Johnson, of Canton, Ohio, and 
George W. Thompson talked intimately on housing. 
Mr. Thompson's subject, “Negroes in White Neigh- 
borhoods,” was interestingly and uniquely treated. 
Jesse O. Thomas produced figures on education in 
North Carolina and other Southern states. 

The night session on Industry emphasized the 
three important factors in the expansion of the Ne- 
gro’s industrial horizon: the employer's attitude, the 
Negro’s own response to the opportunities offered, 
and the relationship of the Negro to his fellow white 
workers in trade unions. These three steps were 
ably handled by John C. Dancy, of the Detroit Ur- 
ban League, J. R. E. Lee of Tallahasse, Florida, 
whose address adequately defended the need for vo- 
cational training, and A. Phillip Randolph, editor of 


the Messenger and General Organizer of the Broth- 
erhood of Sieeping Car Porters, who in characteristic 
scholarly style, advocated the acceptance of union- 
ism by Negro workers. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, reviewed the League's ob- 
jectives and accomplishments during the year and cir- 
culated a fuller account in printed form. Countee 
Cullen read to an audience which applauded him 
enthusiastically, A. L. Foster gave interesting facts 
on Chicago, Judge Albert B. George, Chicago's first 
elected colored jurist, delivered an impressive talk 
on the “Negro and the Courts.” Bolton Smith of 
Memphis, Tennessee, Chairman of the Boy Scouts 
of America’s Inter-racial Committee and a private 
banker, told how the vehicle scouting provides for 
racial toleration among the youth of all races and na- 
tions in America. 

This account would be incomplete without men- 
tioning the rigid self-analysis the League Secretaries 
subjected themselves to in two sessions that were held 
for this purpose. An attempt at clarity of program, 
standardization of aim and added methodology was 
consciously aimed at. “Why” and “how™ were fre- 
quently used in an effort to adjust program to ex- 
panding needs. John T. Clark, long in the service 
of the League and at present the Executive Secretary 
of the Urban League of St. Louis, provoked a full 
round of ideas when he read his “Expansion and Effi- 
ciency.” This paper occasioned a thorough ventila- 
tion of the League’s whole procedure. Fellowships, 
OPPORTUNITY, research, industry, new fields, 
the work in the South, selecting new  secreta- 
ries, experiences with Community Chests, appropri- 
ate programs for conferences—these and other mat- 
ters directly affecting method and structure of the 
National and local leagues provided prolific topics for 
discussion. N. B. Allen of Columbus and C. L. 
Winfree of Richmond, Va., made pertinent con- 
tributions in this connection. 

But the Conference was not entirely serious busi- 
ness. Good fellowship diffused through it all. The 
St. Louis Urban League was a genial host. The wo 
men and men who helped the meeting hours pass 
smoothly and fruitfully, contributed much to make 
this assembly the most profitable of them all. That 
St. Louis turned out well to day and evening sessions, 
sometimes when it rained unceasingly, is proof not 
only of genuine interest but also of the city’s spacious 
hospitality. Directors of the St. Louis League (Mr. 
Edgar Rombauer, Dr. James L. Usher, Dr. Curtis, 
and Harry K. Craft) presided at sessions and added 
a touch of soul to their official presence, thereby 
spreading a fraternal cordiality over all. And there 
was animation, too, from Springfield, Illinois, in the 
persons of the League's president, one radiant Mi- 
chael Eckstein, and other members of the Board of 
that city. In such an atmosphere Lloyd Garrisor. 
of New York, great grandson of the Liberator and 
Treasurer of the National Urban League, found wei: 
come and to it he added a warmth of comradship 
typifying the racial cooperation that underpins and 
sustains the Urban League movement throughout the 
country. Mr. Garrison brought an unaffected ease, 
a sort of balance that stood up through four busy 
days of meetings, interviews, dinners, luncheons and 
sociables. 


T. Arnold Hill. 
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“ohe New Secession—-A Review" 


By STERLING A. BROWN 


Y HEN this author's volume of short stories, 

Green Thursday, appeared, one realized that 

if Ellen Glasgow had ‘carried realism across the Po- 

tomac’; here was one of her sisters capable of keeping 

it there. This second book of hers, Black April, es- 
tablishes this beyond doubt. 

South Carolina is leading a new secession; one 
towards artistic liberty this time and intelligent 
thinking; and away from traditions as moss draped 
as Carolina swamp trees. Ambrose Gonzales helped 
start it, Du Bose Heyward continued it. And now 
Julia Peterkin shows herself of their ilk; being will- 
ing to look upon the coastal Negro as more than a 
clown; as a human, capable of being a tragic figure, 
and stirring with his portrait more than ridicule. It 
is one of the paradoxes of history that this should 
be so; that North Carolina, with Odum, Johnson, 
and Paul Green; and that South Carolina with these 
capable writers; should at last be recognizing in the 
Negro what Synge has seen in Aran Islanders, Gorki 
in Russian peasants, and Masefield and Gibson im the 
lowly folk of England. 

Black April (this woman has a gift for startling 
titles) is a story of two main characters, Black April, 
named so because of his color and birth month, and 
Breeze, one of his many sons. April is foreman of 
a plantation in coastal South Carolina, running it to 
the satisfaction of the ‘buckras’ (the white owners, 
whom swamp miasmas keep away); of his own folk, 
who fear his strength, and respect his shrewd sense; 
of his own Napoleonic self; to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, in short, except a malignant Chance. 
This knocks him down as easily as he does his under- 
lings. 

Breeze’s story is told even more at length. Rule- 
of-thumb critics might consider the book misnamed, 
because in the division Breeze probably gets more 
space than April. With Breeze’s exciting birth we 
start the story, and the chapter headings indicate 
stages in Breeze’s education. But in spite of this, 
Black April dominates the book as he does his acres. 
The moments of intensity center about him; the 
fight of his two women, Sue and Leah; the stirring 
duel with the huge rattler, the deep tragedy of the 
close. It is not that these are superior scenes artis- 
tically to those of the boy. But April's character 
makes them dynamic. The boy's unfolding is as a 
thread of gentle melody running through the compo- 
sition; April's crises are the outburst of fierce and at 
times deeply moving music. Each, whether idyll 
or drama, has its own force. 

Moreover there emerges from the book a unity be- 
yond that demanded by pedants. It is a unity of 
life. Black April is shown as a man; we see what 
he probably was as a boy, in Breeze; and we expect 
the plantation child to become another Black April, 
provided the Carolina plantation remains isolated. 
Thus we complete the cycle, whether the book is 
Black April's or Breeze’s.— 


*Black April. By Julia Peterkin. Bobbs Merrill Co., 1927. 


From the first page we see that the book is to be 
drenched in folklore. Breeze’s birth is presided over 
by Old Granny with her freshly sharpened plow- 
share to cut the birth pains; and later Maum Han- 
nah with birthing beads and charm words to make 
“Death go on home.” And April's death comes after 
the amputation of his legs, supposed to be caused by 
Zeda’s curse. “I hope a misery ‘Il gnaw you’ heart 
in two. I hope you'll die of thirst an’ hunger. I 
hope ev'y lawful yard-chile you had by Leah'll per- 
ish. I hope you’ feet'll rot—” Misery does come; 
and his feet do rot terribly. That there is a natural 
cause for it only partly allays the horror. There are 
quaint folk habits told; charming bits of a strange 
mythology—“He knew what the thunder said when 
it spoke. He could whistle the first tune the wind 
ever whistled. One time, the night was a great big 
black giant that ran round the sun, trying and try- 
ing to catch the day. Uncle Isaac said so and he 
knew more about the first men and women who ever 
lived than Adam and Eve ever dreamed of. He got 
it all at first hand, by word of mouth, from Africa 

There were pretty tales all about love, but 
Breeze was too small to hear them.” There are signs 
and woodlore, and relics of Voodooism, sharp and 
disturbing. 

One of the parts of Breeze’s education consists in 
grounding him in this knowledge of signs and cures; 
another part in teaching him secrets of the soil. From 
Uncle Isaac, barnyard wizard, Breeze absorbs much 
knowledge of hogs, and chickens, and guineas; from 
Sherry (another of April's natural sons) he learns 
the joy of hunting possums and turkeys and wild 
ducks; from Uncle Bill he gets a modicum of reli- 
gion. He lives daily pastorals with old ‘Grandpa 
Breeze’ until the old man is murdered for the money 
he was hoarding for li'l Breeze; he sees the alternate 
excitements of dances and prayer meetings. He sees 
death face to face more than once. He lives a thor- 
oughly interesting life, there with fat, delightful 
Aunt Sue, pedagogue par excellence, book of eti- 
quette and folklore combined; and the myriad chil- 
dren of the settlement, many of them April's, 
though few of them are ‘yard children.” 

Against this idyll, taking place in an exotic jungle, 
with savagery and loveliness interfused; are superim- 
~ the exploits of April. For the most part 

indly, he is ‘all man’; implacable to wrongdoers: 
tender with youngsters he loves like Breeze and the 
girl, loy; flippant with his dusky paramours; jealous 
of Sherry who resembles him too closely. “Sherry, 
you an’ me can’ live on de same place . . . I'll kill 
you sho" as we try it.” He is a shrewd manager of 
the soil, a good man with his fists, and especially 
with his head with which he butts down malefactors. 

Strong as he is, his affairs grow tangled. Leah, 
selected to mother his ‘yard children,’ is eaten up by 
jealousy; and provokes Sue. In the titanic combat, 
Leah is killed. Sherry, his best farm hand grows up 
to hate him, probably influenced by Zeda, the proud- 
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est of April's women. Sherry is exiled. Zeda curses 
him, and ‘folds Leah’s death sheet and lays it across 
the foot of April's bed, unobserved.’ From then on, 
April becomes restless. “Day and night he walked 
never sitting down anywhere. A bad way for a 
man to do. That death sheet had his feet conjured.” 
—Joy comes back, young, desirable in her red satin, 
and blue glass beads, with gold bracelets on her slim 
wrists.—Joy, lonely for Sherry, takes to April; he, 
lonely too, and filled with fears akin to those of Em- 
peror Jones, feels a need for her. But Sherry has 
been beforehand with the master. Joy’s child is his. 
April is wrathful, but can do nothing, except listen 
to a repeated curse from Zeda. The strong man 
totters; disease sets in his feet; and after a horrible 
case of gangrene (the natural cause of the trouble 
rather than Zeda’s voodooism) his legs must be am- 
putated. Sherry returns, and youth calls to youth 
again. The setting of this man’s star is pathetic. 
He who had been so proud, so strong... . One 
night when he creeps to Joy's door he hears sounds 
which kill the last vestige of his will to live —But 
before he does give in to his one time greatest enemy, 
he makes one gesture worth remembering. 

“Uncle—” April's breath stifled, his eyes widened 
with the strain, but he forced his lips to twist out 
the words he wanted to say. 

“Bury me in a man-size box—you un’ erstan?— 
A manvsize-box—I 
feet-fo’!” 

The blaze in his eyes fell back, cold, dim. A long 
shudder swept over him. The tide had turned. 

The Negroes in this writer's work are like none 
others we have had. Unlike Sherwood Anderson’s, 
they are more than symbols, have further concerns 
than ejaculating deep-bellied laughter; unlike the 
Harlemites of Van Vechten these are primitive, far 
from Nigger Heaven, being of the earth earthy; un- 
like Walter White's, they have no problem with 
the “Nordics’ tangling their days. They are more 
akin perhaps to Toomer’s Karma and Karintha. If 
we leave literature and go to buncombe they differ 
from Dixon's in that they don’t imitate Klansmen; 
and from Cohen’s in that they are not jack-in-the 
boxes. 

There are a few discrepancies perhaps. It would 
be presumptuous to spend time on these. But Joy, 
who has been away to college comes back and her 
first words swing into the old Gullah dialect, and 
her later acts show an ineradicable faith in folklore. 
To the reviewer it would seem more likely to flaunt 
some of her newly acquired words as well as her 
red satin—The coincidence of~Zeda’s curse and 
April’s gangrene is a bit too fortuitous. 


But these are minor cavils. The huge wonder is 
how this woman can write, and understand. Where 
does she get this uncanny insight into the ways of 
our folk; their superstitions, their speech, the 
‘rhythm’ of their lives; she of such entirely different 
beliefs, speech, rhythm. It is a question for the sav- 
ants with their pet theories of racial characteristics, 


These Negroes are viewed not as specimens but 
with interpretative sympathy. We needs must re- 
member this. The squeamish may object to this story, 
seeing only in it a dark tale of blood, and supersti- 
tion, of illegitimate children; forgetting the gleams 
of humor and loveliness; and the steady glow of hu- 
manity. Those who read into it what is not there, 
namely propaganda against the Negro, because the 
characters are not all ‘successes’; will alas, have to be 
of that opinion still. But that Julia Peterkin would 
consider illegitimacy to be Negroid; betrays scant 
a insults a writer as sane as she is bril- 

ant. 

The story is grim; and there is no sugarcoating. 
When there is a wry intonation in her speech it is 
hardly at Negroes. It is more at human folly, on 
which surely no race maintains monopoly. Her shy 
comment and at times sharp anger at ranting reli- 
gion are reminiscent of Heyward’s Angel. 

One thing might be suggested to our writers by 
this woman. She has shown in our day the truth of 
Wordsworth’s belief in rural life as significant, sug- 
gestive of truth. She is with Hamsun; Anderson, 
Powys, Hardy. From her we might get a hint of the 
need of going back to the soil; of digging our roots 
deeply therein.—There is strength there, and cool- 
ness for drouth. If we do decide to try this, there 
could be few better mentors than Julia Peterkin. 

This newer generation of writers in the South is a 
bit ungrateful to its elders. It dares look upon the 
Negro as a man, and not as “bois d’ebene™ of the old 
slave trade. Some of these moderns like Stribling 
hint that ‘there may be something rotten in Dixie; 
others like Heyward and Mrs. Peterkin, that there 
may be beneath the externals of racial customs, be- 
liefs (human externals certainly) the same human 
fundamentals; that beside cruelty, bestiality, ignor- 
ance there may be tenderness, shrewdness, fortitude. 
.... It is ungrateful to deny the teachings of their 
elders. It is probably the result of ‘book larnin’. 
.. . . Most ungrateful does it seem that these folk, 
these uptsarts who are trying to write the books of 
Southerons, have the overweening impudence to be 
intelligent. To the passing generation of Bourbons, 
this must be the crowning disgrace. 


Sterling A. Brown. 


“Who's “Dho 


Lawrence Potamkin is a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and a student in the Art Classes of the Barnes 
Foundation. 

Harry Alan Potamkin, t and art critic of Philadelphia, 
is well known to OPPORTUNITY readers. 

Daliel Real is a well known French critic. 

Pierre Mille is a well known French critic. 

Mellville. J: Herskovits is professor of anthropology at 

Columbia University. 


Steward Culin is curate of the Brooklvn Museum. 

Claude McKay is one of the best known Negro poets. 

Sterling Brown is professor of English at Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Mildred Mesereau, Challis Silvay, Lois Taylor and Lan- 
caster Pollard are young American poets. 

T. Arnold Hill is the Director of the Department of In- 

dustrial Relations of the National Urban League. 
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IRE Under the 

Andes, under 
the Knopf imprint, 
a group of Ameri- 
can portraits by 
Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant, would we 
believe have met the 
critical approval of 
that austere evalua- 
tor of men and let- 
ters, Walter Pater, 
could it have come 
under his considera- 
tion. “My  ‘sub- 
jects’, says the au- 
thor in her intro- 
duction, “are all 
figters, Americans 
in conflict with 
something — wtih 
the age, with evil or 
gnorance, as they 
see it,—with them- 
selves, if they are 
artists. Below that 
conflict lies the fire 
under the Ander 
which gives them 
their motive force 
and makes them, 
however small or 
great, absorbing to 
a New Englander 
who cannot quite 
do justice to those 
who take life with 
too great content- 
ment and bland 
satisfaction. Here 
the world is, here 
we all are, what are 
we going to do 
about it? Take 
something out of 
life, like coupons 
cut at the bank, or 
put something in?” 
This intense per- 
sonal interest, a 
consuming spiriutal 
kinship, is what en- 
ables the author to 
create for us her 


WAY, 


by the gadfly.” The 
‘ther subjects in 
this Olympian sur- 
vey are: Amy Low- 
ell, Roberr Edmond 
Jones, William Al- 
anson White, Paul 
Robeson, Eugene 
O'Neiil, Elinor Wy- 
lie, Charles Town- 
send Copeland, 
Wm. Allen White, 
Alice Hamilton, 
Willa Cather, Rob- 
ert Frost, and Ol- 
iver Wendell 
Holmes, — great 
spirits all. Miss Ser- 
geant has made 
each of them live 
and move individu- 
ally in the light of 
her interpretation. 
Of especial interest 
to racial readers 
will be her treat- 
ment of Paul Rob- 
eson. When she 
says he is “sublimat- 
ing the least ac- 
ceptable of Ameri- 
can destinies,” we 
wish the statement 
were less cryptic, 
that least acceptable 
were clarified by 
modification. But it 
is easy to see that 
Robeson has waved 
the magic wand of 
his personality over 
her to her happy 
enthrallment. She 
is leeply apprecia- 
tive of the man’s 
background, his in- 
tellect, struggles, 
and accomplish- 
ments. A situation 
is sensed and sum- 
med up in a sen- 
tence here: “But if 
the artist, more than 
any other, must lose 
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fighting subjects in Paul Robeson from the statue by Antonio Salemme his life to find it, 


their most agoniz- 

ing as well as their most magnificent and towering atti- 
tudes. The list is one of brilliant and belligerent con- 
tenders, ranging from H. L. Mencken who, Miss Sergeant 
tells us, “must and will be Titan” at all honest costs and 
hazards, to Pauline Lord, gentle and ingenue in appear- 
ance, but under the surface where the fire rages “one stung 


it, so must the Am- 
erican Negro be born twice into the American universe 
to live there like a man. Robeson, she finds, has risen 
to his second birth without that travail which Nicodemus 
thought necessary and impossible. 
What has it done, this world, 
With hard fingertips? 
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might be asked of him as well as of Elinor Wylie. It has 
not chiselled and curled his lips into inscrutability; a mouth 
of stone could be no adequate organ for the spirituals and 
folk songs as sung by Robeson. Rather have those finger- 
tips found his lips already tuned and moulded beyond 
any altering by bigotry and ignorance. The world, for 
all its barbs and stings, must admit, some portion of it 
grudgingly perhaps, what Miss Sergeant finds such pleas- 
ure in noting: “Robeson’s singing mouth has no twist of 
acrid pain. Notes of eternity roll out of it. They are 
round and whole. They come from the depths of a man 
who stands rooted in ‘the most ancient heavens’ ~ 

Behind the work there is always the man, often severely 
disappointing when met face to face by his admirers and 
leveled by the plane of familiarity. Happily, however, 
Miss Sergeant has chosen to treat personages whose lives 
have at the core fire that will but blaze the higher under 
miscroscopic scrutiny. 


Our Youngest Generation Becomes Articulate 
(Introducing Lula Lowe Weeden, aged eight) 

“On the whole, I like the Youngest Generation. It is 
going to be vastly more revolutionary than the present 
Younger Generation, I believe, but with less wobbling, 
doubting, recanting and uncertainty. The Younger Gen- 
eration hasn't accomplished much and even that little re- 
mains unfinished. The Youngest Generation is going to 
finish the job. Instead of an era of mere noise it will 
usher in a constructive peace. From a practical point of 
view, what we believe is less important than that we be- 
lieve something which will enable us to work and love and 
live in understanding unison. The Younger Generation 
boasts and postures, but the Youngest Generation be- 
lieves.” Believes and does! Chester T. Crowell might 
have truthfully ended his encomium on the Youngest Gen- 
eration in the April American Mercury on that note of 
definite accomplishment. For even while our Younger 
Generation hasn't yet turned its first gray hair, the Young- 
est Generation is beginning gently but firmly to prod it 
into the ranks of the former times. The poise and self- 
sufficiency of the Nathalia Cranes and Daisy Ashfords of 
our day are attributes to marvel at and to respect. They 
will not permit their efforts to be circumscribed by age or 
their ambitions to be curtatiled by lack of experience. 

Appreciating to the full the seriousness with which they 
take themselves and demand that others take them, it is 
altogether meet and proper that we allow our youngest 
voice to be raised in these columns this month. Lula Lowe 
Weeden, born in Lynchburg, Virginia, February 4, 1918, 
has already at the age of nine written a sheaf of some 
thirty or forty short verses which, while they do not startle 
us into undue adulation are significant enough for us to call 
attention to as being indicative of a reassurance that the 
creative urge of the race will suffer no estoppel with the 
passing of the present newer and younger generation. The 
newest and youngest generation of them all will continue 
to carry on. Miss Weeden’s mother sends us the following 
interesting comment on her daughter: “She is a very close 
observer. Each flower in my garden, she knows. Some- 
times she counts each bloom, lingering over those she likes 
most ..... I have always mixed my night time stories 
with ‘Home spn’ ones. I asked Lula why she liked 
my stories. She said because they seemed to be true, and 
criticised fairy stories.” 

Those of us who wail for quiet and leisure hours removed 
from the disturbing presence of the madding crowd will 
marvel at this Youngest Generation locked in its retreat of 
mind and aspiration, and oblivious to all besides: “Lula 
does most of her writing at night. It is a privilege for her 
to remain a few minutes after the other children to finish 
something. Some nights she will write several. She mum- 
bles them to herself before she begins to write and then 


keeps saying the words softly. Interruptions don't :eem 
to bother her, as the little ones (remember she herse!i is 
the august age of nine) are always saying somethiny to 
make her laugh. I usually attempt to quiet them, but some 
of her best things are written with many around.” 

Undoubtedly it is the aim of the Youngest Generation 
to grasp Time securely by the forelock as soon as their 
chubby fingers can approximate a hold, for we learn that at 
nine, Lula “feels that she has begun to write at a mature 
age; but consoles herself with this statement: “Stevenson 
did not begin to write until he was fifteen and wrote very 
skillful things.” 

But enough of this interpretation. Let the Youngest 
Generation speak for itself in these examples of Lula’s 
verse: 


Have You Seen It 


Have you ever seen the moon 
And stars stick together? 
Have you ever seen it? 
Have you ever seen bad? 
Have you ever seen good 
And bad stick together? 
Have you ever seen it? 


Robin Red Breast 


Little robin red breast, 

I hear you sing your song. 

I would love to have you put it into 
my little cage, 

Into my little mouth. 


Me Alone 


As I was going to town, 

I saw a King and a Queen. 

Such ringing of bells you never heard: 
The clerks ran out of the stores; 

You know how it was, Me alone. 

I was standing as the others were, 
“Oh! you little girl,” some one said, 
“The king want you.” 

I became frightened 

Wondering what he had to say, 

Me alone. 

Here's what he wanted: 

He wanted me to ride in his coach, 

I felt myself so much riding in a King’s coach, 
Me alone. 


From Lang Syne Plantation in Fort Motte, South Caro- 
lina where we picture Julia Peterkin serenely having her 
being and writing of Negro life and character with an 
accuracy and understanding the like of which we have 
known only once before (we never tire of saying it hap- 
pened in Porgy) comes this note of bewilderment at the 
crass inability of people to recognize -the truth when most 
clearly seen: “I am constantly amazed and hurt that peo- 
ple right here who should know Negroes as well as I do 
keep saying to me that the people in both Green Thursday 
and Black April are the result of my imagination: that 
no such folks ever were! Here or anywhere else!” 

“My conviction is that the earth here, rich, fever-breed- 
ing soil, plays no small part in molding us, whether we are 
black or white. And it turns us back into its dust, ap- 
parently quite careless of our color or circumstances.” 

Such convictions are those of the clairvoyant, the full- 
sighted, the understanding, and the doomed to be mis- 
understood by those whose eyes still bear the weight of 
scales. 

Countee Cullen. 
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Red Cartoons, 1927, edited by Walt Carmon, Daily Work- 
er Publishing Co., New York. 


Red Cartoons for nineteen twenty-seven is a collection 
of the best cartoons appearing in the Daily Worker for the 
past year. Ellis, Minor, Becker, Suvants, and a dozen other 
well known cartoonists have contributed to this very in- 
teresting book. There is a fine introduction by V. F. Cal- 
verton, in which he expresses very adequately the scope, 
purpose, and history of this type of drawing. 


In a very illuminating passage the writer says: 


“The cartoon is a form of art that immediately lends it- 
self to social interpretation. The cartoon, in fact, has be- 
come an active expression of contemporary civilization. It 
has developed into a medium of comment and criticism that 
is essential to our culture. The cartoon represents a kind 
of snap-shot logic that often is sharper than words, and 
more effective than argument. A philosophy is captured in 
a flash of lines or scorned with a siraple gesture. In brief, 
the cartoon speaks a language that is direct, pithy and 
dramatic.” 

I find it difficult to agree entirely when he says: 

“If art is to become other than an amusement for the 
fatigued merchant, the tired flapper, and the jaded liber 
tine, it must rise from the individual to the social, and en- 
deavor to attain a revolutionary heauty commensurate with 
radical vision and aspiratoin. Art must have social pur- 
pose and plan.” 

I wonder what is meant by “revolutionary beauty?” | 
should like to know also who decreed that art must have 
a social purpose and plan? It seems to me that the enthu- 
siasts for the new social order would forge chains for art 
as unbreakable as those used by the bourgoisie during the 
past century, and much less tolerable. 

What little art we still have left in the world, is doomed 

to utter extinction, if it is to serve only as a cudgel to bat- 
ter the heads of our political or social enemies. 
_ I believe, however, that art will take root in the masses, 
if it is again to become a profound and moving force in 
the lives of men. But if art is to be of any real service 
and satisfaction to man, it must be loved and not simp! 
used. Art has the power to raise the worker to levels 
higher than all the cheap comforts and wasted leisure of 
the bourgoisie. 

In conception, composition and 
technique many of these cartoons are 
indeed admirable. Fred Ellis, Rob- 
ert Minor, Hugo Gellert, and Mor 
tis Becker show superior craftsman 
ship and a fine command of medi- 
um throughout their work. By an 
irregular and very individual style 
drawing Gropper and Dehn achieve 
quite remarkable effects. 

Negroes are the subjects for fou: 
of the most striking cartoons in the 
book. Two of them relate to the 
Negro migrant and his difficulties in 
adjusting himself to conditoins in 
the north. In the others Africa is 
shown aligned with India and China 
in their opposition to western impe- 
Tialism. 

Whether you like Red Cartoon: + 
will depend upon your attitude to- 
ward labor. At any rate, the col- 
lection will stand as a clear and 
forceful commentary on one of the 
most perplexing problems confront- 
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TWO BOOKS ON THEOLOGY BY NEGROES 


The Old Time Religion 

SIN AND SALVATION—A Text-book on Evangelism, by Ed- 
ward M. Brawley, A.M., D.D. Revised by Benjamin 
Brawley, A.M. Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1927. 
55 pages. 

How To Stupy AND TEACH THE BisLE, by S. N. Vass, 
AM., D.D. Nashville: The Sunday School Publishing 
Board, 1925. 488 pages. 


Sin and Salvation is in the field of theology. It is a 
third edition of Dr. Edward M. Brawley’s work, edited by 
his distinguished son, Benjamin Brawley. Beginning a 
priori with the historicity of Adam's fall and restating 
clearly the doctrine “that there is not even one spark of 
holiness in the sinner,” salvation from selfishness is pro- 
vided by grace through the atoning death of Christ. In all 
some eighteen chapters explain sin, the work of Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, the human will in salvation, repentance, faith, 
regeneration, justification, sanctification and assurance. 
Each chapter has several topics for meditation and prayer. 
The publishers are a pioneer denominational agency which 
brought out theological literature written by Negroes over 
three decades ago. 

Now Doctor Brawley’s booklet puts within fifty-five 
pages the traditional doctrines of religion so reverently as 
to commend themselves as helpful guides to busy pastors 
and interested laymen. Probably the only passage to which 
exception would be taken is this on page 19: “When an 
anxious sinner comes inquiring for salvation, it is a grievous 
sin to tell him to kneel down at the mourner’s bench and 


pray. 

Empirically, what is viewed as sin is due both to heredity 
and to environment. Can the prophet of righteousness 
view only individual sin and ignore social sin like war and 
hundreds of others, arising from such conditions as under- 
nourishment, long working hours, poor housing conditions 
and ill-health? Is it possible for a child to be reared so as 
not to know a life apart from the Christian ideal? What 
about the earnest student who is perplexed in his thinking? 
Has God no message for him, or for the millions of people, 
black and white, who are bound by numerous social and in- 
dustrial distinctions? What must they do to be saved? 
But this text-book on evangelism makes itself clear on its 
object, “that of assisting in bringing in souls into the 
Kinedom.” 

Dector Vass’ book is for teaching training classes er > 


ing present day civilization. 
Aaron Douglas 
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cially under the National Baptist Convention, incorporated. 
Specialists in religious education have never done what the 
author attempts when he surveys in one volume the Bible, 
the Teacher, the Pupil and the School. 

Approximately, half of the book is given to upholding 
many of the accepted beliefs in religion. The author 
shows that he is influenced somewhat by Biblical scholarship 
when he states that the Old Testament is composed of 
sources which he ingeniously designates as Statutes, Stories, 
Songs and Sermons (p. 38); when he accepts textual or 
lower criticism (p. 65f.), and when he harmonizes the 
Bible and science (p. 93ff.). Yet he rejects historic.! « 
higher criticism per se, without which evaluation of the 
nature, origin and date of the various books of the Bible 
he would not have been able to cive them their place in 
the book as credulous and historical documents. Here he 
is inconsistent, and later (p. 66f.) he misrepresents scholars 
who uphold historico-literary criticism in his discussion on 
the J(ahweh), E(lohim) and D(euteronomic) documents. 
In the chapter on “The Teachings of Jesus he says 
nothing about the Kingdom of God, about which Jesus 
spoke at length. Two lines only are given to the heart of 
Jesus’ message of love, over against a page to miracles. 
It seems strange that nearly half of the books recommended 
by the author at the end of Part 1 are written by liberal 
thinkers. 

The rest of the book accepts the thought form of mod- 
ern psychology and education. Such innovations as week- 
day religious instruction and Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
along with the policy of dividing the classes of the Sunday 
school into eight divisions, while the International Sunday 
School Association has only seven, are adopted. These 
parts of the book are clear and definite and even sugges- 
tive. 

The testimonials at the end of this second edition come 
from some authorities of religious education, but when thcy 
are read understandingly they do not say as much as the: 
seem to say. They simply describe the work as “good,” 
“serviceable,” or pleasing because of its clarity, style and 
pedagogical organization. The encomium from the Sun- 
day School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention that 
“this book is accurate in scholarship, orthodox in teaching 
spiritual in tone, and helpful in practice,” only raises a 
point about the scholarship. Yet to the denomination for 
which the book was written, it is more than a “serviceable 
book, well calculated to meet the needs of” the colored 
people. It represents the possibilities of the Negro. Every 
thing about the book was done by Negroes in their own 
new publishing plant at Nashville, which cost over $650.,- 
000. Save for a few minor errors in proof-reading and one 
or two crooked pages, the typesetting, printing and binding 
compare favorably with work done by leading publishers. 

Both of these books are expressive of the old-time re- 
ligion. Sung, preached, prayer, talked, defended, the re- 
ligion of the Negro is vertical man to God; but moaned, 
felt, lived, acted and practiced, it is horizontal, man to man. 


THe MEANING oF ADULT EpucaTIon, by Eduard C. 
Lindeman. 222 pp., New York. The New Republic, 
$1.00. 

THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL EpucaTIoNn, by Everett Dean 
Martin. 320 pp., New York, W. W. Norton & Co. $2. 


The movement for larger perspectives in education is not 
an innovation of the present decade. Yet, with its present 
expression, in addition to manifestations of its apparently 
democratic slant like interest in the technique oF group 
discussion as opposed to the lecture system, new inter- 
pretations of its aims and values are being made. The de- 
sire to humanize knowledge is again succeeding or at least 
supplementing the tendency to popularize or to vulgarize it. 

Adult education is still in its infancy in America. As a 
specially constituted field of learning, it is attempting to 
move rapidly away from traditional prescriptions for edu- 
cation in general. “We shall discover our meanings when 
we are engaged in the process of adult education, not in 


advance,” says Mr. Lindeman in his foreword. Although 
we have had for a long period the tradition of popular or 
democratic education, we have not extended its span as far 
into adult life as, let us say, Denmark, where, Mr. Linde- 
man tells us, “adult education has not merely changed citi- 
zens from illiteracy to literacy; it has rebuilt the totab 
structure of life’s values.” 

As a philosophical discussion of the general aims of edu- 
cation and of its possibilities in the enlargement of the 
compensations one may secure from a well-rounded, inte- 
grated, creatively active personality, The Meaning of Adult 
Education is a valuable addition to the literature already 
available to the general public. It is a desire to create 
order where mis-directed energy has failed to result in 
productive results from so-called educational effort that 
characterizes Mr. Lindeman’s philosophy. “Intelligence, 
power, self-expression and freedom come to have meaning 
only when we see them as co-operating parts of a function- 
ing whole: the integrated personality.” With this part of 
Mr. Lindeman’s discussion we can readily agree. But his 
third chapter, “With Respect to the Use of Power,” is not 
quite so convincing. Here he applies the test to the rela- 
tion of education to the aspirations of labor for power. It 
is true, as he admits, that nothing positive results from mere 
shifts of power—that is to say, for example, from the hands 
of capital to the hands of labor. But his assertion that “if 
half the time devoted to revolutionary propaganda could be 
directed toward refining the aspirations of workers, a real 
transformation would sooner or later take place,” requires 
closer examination. The most serious question confronting 
adult education and workers’ education—the question 
which is keeping the two so widely separated today—is 
whether the working classes must first be trained to trans- 
form the social order and then prepare to pay more atten- 
tion to their general enlightenment, or whether so-called 
“refining the aspirations” is the primary process. One is 
tempted to suspect that premature workers’ control, which 
Mr. Lindeman and likewise the reviewer fear, would result 
more readily from too little actual educational preparation 
for this control than from a deficiency in refining the as- 
pirations of workers. 

The Meaning of a Liberal Education is a very adequate 
presentation of the extreme liberal viewpoint regarding edu- 
cation. Mr. Martin is critical of both the conservative and 
radical aims in educational theory and practice. It is grati- 
fying to get such a clear-cut discussion of the subject matter 
of education at a time when so many of our educators too 
easily forget this very important side in being over-zealous 
about intelligence quotients and abstract methodology. The 
trouble with attempting to stay forever in the middle of the 
road without looking either to the right or to the left is 
that the process either becomes an end in itself or fails to 
have a definite social goal. While sharing Mr. Martin's 
belief in “intellectual integrity” to the utmost, we must in- 
sist that the way be left open for giving to education a 
function in social control. 

Mr. Martin, of course, sees education in its relation to 
life. Life for him is a continuous process of education. 
His ideas are, for the most part, too “high-brow™ to be 
attempted on a large scale. Perhaps he does not look for- 
ward to any such millenium. For example, he says that “a 
leisure class is a social necessity for it serves as an example 
“ other people showing them how to enjoy their leisure 

ours. 

Lindeman and Martin should be read by those interested 
in the prevailing ideology of our “liberal” adult educators. 
Both have the virtues of clearness and conciseness in a 
period of intellectual muddle. Both provide for our middle 
classes spiritual stimulation. But for the great masses of 
people, who need more than ever to be shown their poten- 
tialities, so that they, too, may share in the compensations 
of the good life or the true life, the excellent objective of 
Mr. Lindeman and much of the substance of Mr. Martin's 
well prepared but poorly assorted intellectual meal must be 
refashioned by someone for broader consumption. 
Glenn Carrington. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Miss Laura Brock, fifteen-year- 
old Pasadena High School stu- 
dent who has won more than 
twenty prizes for art work con- 
tributed to the Los Angeles Ju- 
nior Times Magazine, has by her 
remarkable talent attracted the 
attention of Mrs. Katherine J. 
Barr, executive secretary of the 
Los Angeles Urban League. Ac- 
cording to Noah D. Thompson, 
business manager of OPPORTUN- 
Ty, Miss Brock is the most prom- 
ising “find” the league has ever 
made. An attempt will be made 
to raise a fund to enable her to 
pursue her education and to de- 
velop her talent at some recog- 
nized art school. 


Laura Brock 


The twelve most popular books for the past month, ac- 
cording to the Harlem library monthly report, are the 
following, with the number of reservations listed for them: 
in fiction, Van Vechten’s Nigger Heaven (44); Dreiser's 
An American Tragedy (37); Lewis’ Elmer Gantry (17); 
Erskine’s Galahad (18); Erskine’s Helen of Troy (12); 
Peterkin’s Black April (9); and Deeping’s Sorrell and Son 
(3). Non-Fiction the following: Durant’s Story of Philos- 
ophy (16); Vandercook’s Tom-Tom (13); Dorsey's Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings (8); Browne's This Be- 
lieving World (4) and DeKruif's Microbe Hunters (3). 


In Los Angeles, California, the Hefflin Manufacturing 
Company, a Negro furniture factory, recently laid the 
cornerstone for their new $50,000 plant. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company of Pittsburgh, 
having 190 colored employees, in attempting to meet the 
economic needs of its workers has built fifty houses for 
them with three, four and five rooms, at a price of from 
$12 to $18 per month. Within the past year the company 
has completed a modern fully equipped Recreational House 
for these employees, with Educational rooms, gymnasiums, 
showers, etc. 


On April 8 at the Little Theatre of the Harlem Branch 
of the New York Public Library, G. W. Hodges, president 
of the Atlanta University Club of New York, presented in 
the interest of and for the benefit of Atlanta U's $100,000 
alumni drive, his play Bring Dat College Home. Mr. 
Hodges’ play is an extension of his poem of the same name 
which was set to music by Margaret E. Woodruff and used 
as a commencement number at Columbia University in 
June 1920. 


A Bull Fight—An Imaginative Sketch. By Allan R. Crite. 


At the New School for Social Research in New York, 
Gorham B. Munson includes among his lectures on Ameri- 
can literature from 1900 to 1927, a course on the new 
Negro writers, with a special lecture on Jean Toomer and 
his significance. 


When George Anthiel, the celebrated composer, pre- 
sented his Ballet Mechanique, requiring eleven pianists for 
performance, at Carnegie Hall in New York on April 10, 
he also presented his Jazz Symphony conducted by W. C 
Handy, Allie Ross and a twenty-six piece Negro orchestra. 


In the March issue of Design, a professional monthly 
magazine published for artists, art teachers, art students, 
and designers at Syracuse, N. Y., are published eleven 
reproductions of telephone screens by the following stu- 
dents in the Art Department of the Cheyney State Nor- 
mal School: Eleanore Johnson, Virgie Mitchell, Pansy Wil- 
liams, Ella B. Russell, Beatrice Ryland, Kitty Mason, Ade- 
line Winston, Margaret Moseby, Sarah D. Cooper, Lucille 
Taylor and Viola Jefferson. All these telephone screens 
were made and decorated from original designs by the dif- 
ferent students in the Art Department at Cheyney. In the 
same exhibit are to be seen reproductions by the pupils of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, Syracuse University Summer 
School and The Fawcett School. 


On March 3lst, the Division of Negro Literature and 
History of the Harlem Library was presented with Fred- 
erick Douglas’ pen. Speakers for the occasion were Miss 
Ernestine Rose, of the Harlem Library, James Weldon 
Johnson and Robert H. Blackall. 


The Children’s Art Centre in Boston, of which Eliza- 
beth Ward Perkins is president, recently held in New 
York at the Whitney Club Studio an Exhibition of draw- 
ings by children. The work exhibited was done in the 
Woodbury Observation Course which was started at the 
Childrens’ Art Centre in June 1924. The class now con- 
sists of boys and girls from five to sixteen years of age, 
and the most talented is a Negro. “The object of the 
Woodbury course,” says Mrs. Perkins, “is to state a thought 
clearly through lime and clay, supplying the means from 
original sources rather than from the accomplished work of 
others. It emphasizes a personal interest, initiative and re- 
sponsibility and directs the attention that the students may 
learn and think and therefore shows them how to see in 
the conviction that what the mind can directly conceive, 
the hand can do,—that is, that technique is the result of 
ee and seeing and cannot be separated from the 
mind. 

At the Whitney Studio Exhibition, the work of two 
Negro boys, Allan R. Crite, aged sixteen and H. Fontaine, 
aged fifteen, both of Boston and both students of the 
Woodbury Course in Observation, drew especial comment 
and commendation. We reproduce specmiens of their 
work on this page. 


Football Memories. By H. Fontaine. 
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Lula L. Weeden (center) Whose Poems Appear in “The 
Dark Tower,” and Her Two Sisters. 


“The Negro in Our Industries” was discussed before a 
large and interested audience of both races last month in 
Boston under the auspices of that city’s Urban league. 
Arthur H. Morse presided and speeches were made by 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the National 
Urban League; Forrester B. Washington, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Armstrong Association of Philadelphia, and 
S. A. Allen, Executive Secretary of the Boston Urban 
League. 


A Convention of Amity Between the Colored and White 
Races, arranged by the National Inter-Racial Committee of 
the Baha’is of the United States and Canada, was held in 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 9, and 10. This Conference 
is one of a series held in various cities to promote peace 
and good will between the white and colored people of 
America. The first conference was held in Washington in 
May, 1921. Similar conferences have since been held at 
Springfield, Mass., New York, Philadelphia and Dayton, 
Ohio. It is the hope of the Bahaists that the spirit of these 
conferences will spread throughout America. The present 
effort contemplated the great need of inter-racial under- 
standing at the pivotal point in America—the National 
Capitol. 


In Hollywood, they are claiming as their own Smith 
McLinn, youthful colored artist who started his career at 
the Hollywood High School. The Daily News of the city 
recently featured on its front page the rte published work 
of the young artist, a memory sketch of the famous statue, 
“The Faun and the Satyr.” 


The first independent exhibition of the work of a group 
of young Negro artists was presented by Wallace Thurman 
in New York from April 6 through April 10. The exhib- 
its included portraits, sculpture, drawings and batiks b 
the following artists: Aaron Douglas, Richard Reid, Clif. 
ton Hill, Leon Noyes, Edward Perry, William Songers, 
Effie Mason, Richard Bruce, Gray Johnson, Richard Good- 


win, Rex Gorleigh, Madeline Wales and James L. Allen. 
Especial interest was evinced in the drawings by Douglas 
and the artistic photographic entries by Allen. 


The efforts which the Armstrong Association is constant- 
ly putting forth to place trained and qualified colored pe: 
sons in positions with industrial and commercial concerns 
were encouraged recently by the appointment of Miss He: 
rietta Seth, as special stenographer with the American 
Friends’ Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Phila 
delphia. The work to be done requires especial efficiency, 
and Mr. Wilbur K. Thomas, who is Executive Secretary vo} 
thethe American Friends’ Service, and who made the ap 
pointment let it be known that only highly capable persons 
would be considered for the position. 

The functions of the American Friends’ Service Commit 
tee is to knit together all the extra religious activities of the 
Quakers in Aemrica, and to link up these activities with 
those of a similar nature carried on by Quakers in other 
parts of a world. Because of this fact there is a great deal 
of foreign correspondence involved in the work and per 
sons serving in a stenographic capacity must have an ac- 
quaintance with current topics of an international import 
and must be master of a wide and well balanced vocabulary 
as well as the more mechanical phases of stenography. 

Miss Seth is a graduate of the Commercial Department 
of Temple University, and has been associated as stenog 
rapher at varoius times with the Armstrong Association, 
Brown and Stevens’ Bank, and S. P. Chamberlain's Real 
Estate Company. She is the daughter of Mr. J. T. Seth, 
whose undertaking establishment is one of the oldest col- 
ored firms in the ctiy. 

The appointment of Miss Seth with this white organiza: 
tion but illustrates further the truthfulness of the oft re- 
peated assertion of the Armstrong Association, that not- 
withstanding the fact that industrial opportunities for Ne 
groes are as yet comparatively limited, yet, in many given 
cases, merit counts for more than color. If the Negro is 
successfully to compete for a place in positions caling for 
a high degree of technical skill he must remember that he 
cannot afford to be any less qualified than the very best 
of those engaged in his particular calling. To native apti- 
tude and thorough training, he must add industry and ap 
plication. It is noteworthy that in this particular instance 
it was not merely a stenographer that was wanted, but a 
stenographer equipped to discharge not only the usual 
mechanical duties but duties of an exceptional character 
It was only because Miss Seth possessed these qualifications 
that she was successful over the white applicants for the 
position. 


President John W. Davis of the West Virginia Colle 
giate Institute sends us an item of educational progress in 
the notice that the institution which he heads has been 
voted full membership in the North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Mrs. Gladys Carion Gray, Superintendent of the Biddle 
District of the St. Louis Family Social Work Department 
has been appointed to the 1927 Institute of American As: 
sociation for Organizing Family Socail Work which meets 
in New York, May 18 to June 23. The appointment is one 
of the most unique and coveted honors for Family © 
workers. 


Race relations, along with international affairs and in- 
dustrial problems, occupied the attention of the faculty 
and student body of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill through the week of March 20-25. The speak- 
ers on race relations were James Weldon Johnson, Secre- 
tary of the N. A. A. C. P., W. W. Alexander of Atlanta, 
Director of the Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation, 
and winner of the 1926 Harmon Award for inter-racial 
activity; N. C. Newbold, Supervisor of Negro Education 
in North Carolina; W. C. Jackson, Vice President of 
North Carolina College for Women, and Chairman of the 
State Inter-racail Committee; and J. J. Cornelius of India 
It is felt that each made a distinctive contribution to the 
program and to inter-racial understanding. 


Paul Davis of Hampton, Va., is the first Negro to be 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Columbia University. 
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PORO COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
MRS. ANNIE M. TURNBO MALONE 


APPROVED AND REGISTERED BY MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION 


100 GUEST ROOMS 


COMPLETE DINING FACILITIES 


Home of Poro Hair and Toilet Preparations—Located at 4300 St. Ferdinand Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. A. 


Accomodations for Ladies and Gentlemen at Moderate Prices. 


Keep Abreast of the Times 
By Reading 


“The Light” 


America’s Most Popular Weekly News 
Magazine— News of Interest to all 
Readers— Special Features by 
Nationally Known Writers. 


COUPON 


THE LIGHT, 
3423 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me “The Light” 


for ............... months, for which I am inclosing 


money order for $ 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL 
and INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 


Founded by 
Dr. Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro 
Youth for Thorough Education in High 
School and College Courses in Agriculture 
Business, Mechanical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
ERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, 
beginning June Ist and meeting the require- 
ments of the Boards of Education of all 
southern states. 


Location Unsurpassed 


Information furnished upon application 


Rovert R. Morton, Principal 
H. Cartet, Treasurer 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Alabama 
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IMPORTANT 
WE GIVE YOU THESE 2 BOOKS 


Negro Labor in the United States 
By Cuas. H. WESLEY 


(The whole story of the grim facts of the exploita- 
tion of Negroes under American Slaveholding and 


Capitalism). 
* * * 
The Story of Civil Liberty in the 
United States 


By Leon WHIPPLE 


| (Includes accounts of struggles for civil liberties for 
Negroes, against lynching and the oppression of ra- 
cial and commercial prejudices.) 


We give you these books, and send you “OPPOR- 
TUNITY” every month for ONE YEAR, for only 
$2. (Add 5 cents postage for each book.) 


This Offer Will Last Only A Little 
While. Take It Now! 


(Use this coupon) 
OPPORTUNITY, 
127 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 

I enclose $2, and 10 cents in stamps, for which 

send me NEGRO LABOR IN THE UNIT- 

ED STATES and THE STORY OF CIVIL LIB- 
ERTY IN THE UNITED STATES, and a copy of 
OPPORTUNITY every month for a year begin- 


Signed 


NOTICE! 


Here’s a splendid chance to earn va- 
cation money between now and May 31. 
$100, in cash goes to the person securing 
the largest number of subscriptions, over 
seventy-five, to OPPORTUNITY, Jour- 
nal of Negro Life. 


YOU CAN’T LOSE! 


A handsome bonus will be given the 
10 highest ranking contestants, of com- 
mission on subscriptions amounting to 
twenty-five percent. 


A commission of ten percent on each 
subscription for all registered contest- 
ants. REGISTER TODAY! 


For particulars, apply to Business 
Manager, Opportunity, 127 East 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


NOTE: The prize winner waives 
commissions. 


The Singing Voice 
of the New Negro 


By COUNTEE CULLEN 


All day long and all night through, 
One thing only must I do: 
Quench my pride and cool my blood, 
Lest I perish in the flood. 


C°O°L O'R 


“If there ever was a poet ordained by the stars 
to sing of the joys and sorrows attendant upon 
the experience of thwarted black folk placed in 
wretched juxtaposition to our Western civili- 
zation, that poet is Countee Cullen.” 


—Eric Walrond, in the New Republic. 


“Though one may recognize that Mr. Cullen's 
verses owe their being to the fact that he shares 
the tragedy of his people, the real virtue of his 
work lies in his personal response to an expe- 
dience which is not so much racial as profound- 
ly human. The color of his mind is more im- 
portant than the color of his skin.” 
Babbette Deutsch, in the Nation. 


$2 wherever books are sold 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 EAST 33an STREET, NEW YORK 
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